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LATIN AND GREEK IN EARLY AMERICAN COLLEGE EDUCATION 


By Sister Mary Rose Agnes Gressel, R.S.M. 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College 


Our traditional concept of a liberal education has 
its roots deep in the past. The so-called "seven liberal 
arts," made up of the trivium of grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic, and the quadrivium of arithmetic, geometry, astrono- 
my, and music, which were accepted by the medieval uni- 
versities as the prescribed curriculum, found their 
inception in ancient Greece and Rome. However, from the 
time when the university arts curriculum was established, 
gradual changes in the course of studies took place. The 
seven liberal arts continued to be the core, but world 
influence necessitated expansion of the curriculum to in- 
clude the new ideas and new learning of the Renaissance.l 


One of the determining factors of the Renaissance 
in the field of education was the revival of ancient 
classical learning. The rediscovery of classical texts 
and the dissemination of the new learning bv the humanists 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries laid the 
foundation for later classical scholarship in Italy, 
France, England, and Germany. 


The beginnings of college education in America 
showed a definite influence of European universities. 
Harvard College, the first to be established in the New 
World, was virtually a copy of one of the many colleges 
that constitute Oxford and Cambridge. John Harvard, who 
gave his name to the college, was a Cambridge graduate, 
and Henry Dunster, the early president who formulated the 
curriculum in 1642, was a graduate of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 3 


President Dunster included in the statutes of the 
college the reoguirements for admission to Harvard. Af- 
fixed to the original Latin manuscript is a translation 
which reads as follows: 


When any scholar is able to read 
Tully or such like classical Latin 
author extempore, and make and 
speak true Latin in verse and prose, 
suo (ut aiunt) Marte, and decline 
perfectly the paradigms of nouns 
and verbs in the Greek tongue, then 
may hee bee admitted to the College, 
nor shall any claime admission 
before such aualifications. 
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The second college to be founded in the American colo- 
nies, the College of William and Mary, was closely patterned 
upon Oxford. Though its charter was granted in 1693, the 
earliest edition of its laws now extant is dated 1727. The 
only regulation for entrance was that before its students 
were admitted to the college they must first "undergo an 
examination before the President and Masters..whether they 
have made due Progress in their Latin and Greek. "5 


Admission requirements at Yale, America's third insti- 
tution of higher learning, are evidence that the same influ- 
ences were at work. The Laws of Yale College, printed in 
Latin until 1774, stated thet (I quote an extant trans- 
lation): "Such as are admitted Students into ye Collegiate 
School shall in their examination in order thereunto be 
found expert in both ye latine and greek grammars, as also 
skilful in construing and grammatically resolving both 
latine and greek authors and in making good and true Latin. "6 


The requirement of a thorough knowledge of Latin was 
really a necessity, for American colleges of the colonial 
period attempted to follow a custom of English universities 
of the time -- the use of the Latin tongue as enjoined by 
statute in all academic transactions. The Harvard rule may 
be translated from the Latin thus: "Scholars shall under 
no consideration use their mother tongue within the limits 
of the college, unless summoned to deliver in English an 
oration or some other public exercise."7 


At Yale, the injunction read: "No scholar shall use 
ye englishe tongue in ye Colledge with his fellow scholars 
unless he be called to public exercise proper to be attended 
in the English tongue, but scholars in their Chambers and 
when they are together shall talk Latin." This clause was 
stricken out of the code in 1774. There was a similar rule 
at Brown University, but it is doubtful that the regulation 
was strictly observed anywhere. However, a sincere attempt 
seems to have been made to enforce it. A freshman at 
Harvard was reminded by his uncle in a letter dated 1661: 
"My charge of your choice of company I need not inculcate; 
nor that I hope for constant use of the Latin tongue in 
all your converse, and that in the purest phrase of Terence 
and Erasmus." As late as 1731, in an effort to compel 
students to use Latin orally, a practice was in vogue of 
announcing the absences of the week in Latin at prayer each 
Saturday. Excuses in Latin were regquired. Answers sounded 
something like this: "Detentus ab amicis." "Tintinabulum 
non audivi." One freshman, charged with three offenses, 
replied, "Non ter, sed semel abfui; carolus frater locked 
me up in the buttery."10 


Latin was the language of instruction for a number of 
the classroom lectures, and many of the textbooks, especially 
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in philosophy and theology, were written in Latin. Of the 
two hundred and fifty books listed in the catalog of Harvard 
College Library in 1723, sixty-five per cent bore Latin 
titles.11 No formal courses in Latin were included in the 
curriculum at Harvard until about 1700. The administration 
gradually came to realize that it could not depend upon the 
Latin background its prospective students had attained, and 
found it necessary to review the Latin authors learned or 
supposedly learned in the preparatory schools. Records in- 
dicate that this was the prevailing situation in all the 
early colleges. 


In the early days of Harvard, Wednesday of each week 
was devoted to the study of Greek. New England's First 
Fruits, a promotion pamphlet for Harvard College published 
in 1643, lists the Greek courses pursued by each class. 
The freshmen studied etymology and syntax in the morning, 
while the afternoon was devoted to practicing the "precepts 
of Grammar in such Authors as have variety of words." 
Second year students were exercised in Greek prosody and 
dialects in the morning and in poesy in the afternoon. 
Seniors spent the morning "perfecting their Theory"; after 
lunch they were required to "exercise Style, Composition, 
Imitation, Epitome, both in Prose and Verse."12 


An "auntient and laudable practice" which began early 
at Harvard added to the students' proficiency in Greek and 
Hebrew. Every student took his turn at morning prayer in 
college hall translating "some portion of the Old Testament 
out of Hebrew into Greeke, except the freshmen, who shall 
read it out of English into Greeke: 13 At evening prayer 
everyone in turn, including the freshmen, translated a 
portion of the New Testament from English to Greek. 


An examination of the Greek course of study and of 
textbooks indicates that the primary objective was doubt- 
less mental discipline rather than an appreciation of Greek 
literature. The same situation held true of the Latin 
coursese In their diaries and memoirs, students invariably 
referred to "reciting" Latin and Greek authors. A graduate 
of Yale of the class of 1714 wrote some years later: "The 
utmost as to classical learning that was then generally 
aimed at, and indeed for twenty or thirty years after, was 
no more than to construe five or six books of Tully's 
orations and as many books of Virgil, poorly, and most of 
the Greek Testament, with some chapters of the Hebrew 
psalter. "14 


The first president of Cornell, who had entered 
college himself in 1850, complained of the system of reci- 
tation by rote popular in his day, and stated that in Greek 
students merely rattled off translations and were drilled 
in synopses of verbs. In Latin, Cicero's De Senectute was 
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used "merely as a series of pegs upon which to hang Zumpt's 
rules for the subjunctive mood."15 During his whole course, 
there was not a single lecture on literature, ancient or 

moderne 


Whether such criticisms were justified or not, Latin 
and Greek continued to form a basic part of the college cur- 
riculum through the eighteenth century. An indication of 

the widespread prominence given to the classical studies is 
seen in the treasures contained in the cornerstone of 
Allegheny College, erected in 1817 in a frontier Pennsylvania 
town of seven hundred peoplee These mementos consisted of 

a chip from Plymouth Rock, a bit of plaster from the big 4 

of Vergil, and a fragment of marble from Dido's temple.l 


However, with the passing years, a wider conception 
of the objectives of higher education evolved and necessi- 
tated a change of policy; the classical and literary tra- 
dition of a liberal education was challenged by a more 
practical and democratic viewpoint which grew consistently 
stronger. A leader who exerted great influence in direct- 
ing the attention of educators to these new utilitarian 
objectives was Benjamin Franklin. That Franklin doubted 
the practical value of Latin is evident: 


I would offer it to the consideration 
of those who superintend the education 
of our youth whether--since many of 
those who begin with the Latin quit 
the same after spending some years 
without having made any great pro- 
ficiency, and what they have learned 
becomes useless, so that their time 
was lost--it would not have been 
better to have begun with the French, 
proceeding to the Italian and Latin. 
For though, after spending the same 
time they should quit the study of 
languages and never arrive at the 
Latin, they would, however, have ac- 
quired another tongue or two that 
being in modern use might be service- 
able to them in common life.l 


Many factors worked together to render the prescribed 
curriculum of the early American college more and more im- 
practicable. The newly-awakened interest in scientific re- 
search and in professional training and the democratic 
principle of educational opportunities for all created a 
necessity for courses which would satisy the needs of the 
heterogeneous groups now seeking admission to college. 
Since the number and variety of these courses became so 
great that no student could give attention to all of them, 
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it became necessary to devise a method whereby a student 
could pursue those courses which he considered of most 
value to him. 


The first attempt to establish an elective system was 
made by Thomas Jefferson in 1825 at the University of 
Virginia. The experiment met with both favor and rebuffs 
from other colleges. Yale University opposed the movement 
vehemently. In a special report of 1828, the Yale faculty 
formulated the doctrine that a liberal education can be 
attained only by following a strictly prescribed college 
curriculum based upon considerations of mental discipline. 
The second part of the report was concerned specifically 
with the place of the ancient languages in a liberal edu- 
cation: 


If scholars are to be prepared to act 
in the literary world as it in fact 
exists, classical literature, from 
considerations purely practical, should 
form an important part of their early 
discipline...eFamiliarity with the 

Greek and Roman writers is especially 
adapted to form the taste and to 
discipline the mind, both in thought 
and diction, to the relish of yhat is 
elevated, chaste, and simple.+ 


The Yale Report was a potent factor in stemming for 
a while longer the tide against the classics. But the 
controversy of classical versus utilitarian education 
gained momentum, and we are all aware of its implications. 
The elective system, the institution of scientific or 
parallel courses requiring no Latin or Greek, and finally 
the almost universal abandonment of a classical language re- 
quirement -- all these have contributed toward the change 

of status of classical language study from prescription for 
all students to election by the minority. 


Yet I take courage that our cause is far from lost 
when I recall pronouncements such as that of Gilbert Murray 
in his Classical Tradition in Poetry: 


I can hardly believe, in spite of 
temporary appearances, that civili- 
zation will ever permanently or of set 
purpose throw aside the great remote 
things of beauty just because it 

needs some time and effort to read 

and understand them; that the whole 
world will ever deliberately turn 
away from the best because it is 
difficult, and feed contentedly on 
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second- and third- and twelfth-rate 
substitutes.l9 


Our founding fathers were instrumental in sowing the 
seeds of our classical tradition, and to them Samuel Morison 
pays tribute in his tercentennial history of Harvard College: 


All in all, a varied feast of Hellenic 
literature was laid before the early 
Harvard student. One may well wonder 
how much of the wisdom and beauty of 
it entered his soul, for there are few 
Signs of Greek influence on New England 
thought until the eighteenth century 
was no longer young. But it was some- 
thing to have brought over the books 
and planted the tradition; life in New 
England, harsh at best, must have been 
Sweeter for a touch of Homer and 
Theocritus, deeper for knowledge of 
Hesiod and Sophocles. 20 


We must all feel the inclination to add our favorite 
Latin authors to this list of Morison's, for certainly they 
have shared with their Hellenic counterparts in moulding 
the traditions which have become our American heritage. 
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AMERICO CASTRO'S CONCEPTION OF THE SPANIARDS 


By Angelo A. De Gennaro, Loyola University of Los Angeles 


.MAN AND HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


An analysis of Américo Castro's conception of the 
Spaniards is necessarily an analysis of his conception of 
history, for to Castro Spanish history is nothing more than 
a mere manifestation of the human values created by their 
human environment. 


It will be recalled that the Castro who in his earlier 
writings always stressed the non-Moorish influence in the 
history of Spanish literature became during his residence 
abroad an effective proponent of the close relationshinv be- 
tween the Moslem, Jewish, and Spanish worlds. The young 
Castro had assumed the role of a patriotic historian, that 
is, a historian who was a spokesman for the native character 
of Spanish culture. Before the Spanish civil war, the Spanish 
scholer became an exile and a leader in the field of political 
liberalism. 


It is true that throughout the years of exile Castro's 
work and conception of life retained a great deal of homo- 
geneity. After the Spanish civil war Castro underwent a 
gradual change in some of his views, but he always maintained 
a certain ideological continuity. The present article is 
concerned mainly with Castro's conception of the Spaniards 
during their long historical journey from the times of El 

Cid to the days of Generalfsimo Franco. 


The structure of Castro's ideology is determined by 
his positivistic conception of life. He is torn not between 
matter and spirit, but between action and reaction. In 
Castro's metaphysics the environment is the formative force, 
while man is merely passivee The ultimate synthesis, the 
complete merging of the human environment and man, is to 
Castro the "dwelling place," the life perspective. Castro's 
entire theory of Spanish history can be treated in terms of 
this bare framework, that is, in terms of an interplay be- 
tween two forces: human environment and man. 


Let us now turn from the whole to the details, from 
the general to the particular. 


Spanish Individualism 


The Spaniard is personalistic. In his history he is 
very individualistic, or, to use Castro's expression, he 
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typifies a "personal absolutism," living under the danger- 
ous assumption that he has valve regardless of the practical 
results of his life. Castro quotes Unamuno: 


It is hard to understand how a per- 
son, without speaking, without writing, 
without painting anything, without 
chiseling a piece of sculpture, 

without playing any music, without 
doing anything at all, can expect that 
by the single act of being present he 
will be regarded as a man of extraordi- 
nary merit and outstanding talent.1l 


Even more remarkable is the fact that, according to 
Castro, this "personal absolutism" is not sheer vanity but 

the result of the unconscious awareness of the Spanish empire. 
The conquest of Naples and Milan, the victories of the great 
Captain, the discoveries of the New World--these things 

gave the Spaniard the idea that Spain was destined to be the 
political center of the world. The congquistadores brought 
foreign lands under the Spanish rule and they effectively 
converted the Indians into a people of Spanish culture. The 
modern Spaniard has not forgotten that once the Spanish flag 
flew from Sicily to Buenos Aires, and his state of mind 

still reflects a historical "reality" which no longer ex- 
ists. The native Spaniard, as Castro describes him, remains 
close to his non-existent empire, in living unison with the 
past. 


Pride and individualism are the Spanish domain. Be- 
cause he is fond of individualistic values, he is not pre- 
occupied with legal codes. His sharp sense of hombrfa, his 
strong indiscipline, his sensitiveness to emotions, his 
intuitive sympathy with reality derive from the same source. 
His love for glory and his sense of self-sufficiency are 
manifestations of his individualism. 


Like Antaeus, the Spaniard draws strength from the 
soil. Rooted in his native land, contemptuous of ideas or 
concepts, he has no talent for abstractions. "The Spaniard 
wants a system of justice based on value judgments, not on 
firm and rationally deduced principles. It is not an acci- 
dent that casuistry was fostered by the Spanish Jesuits, 

nor that the Frenchman Pascal should find this casuistry 
perversely immoral."2 In contrast to this French fondness 
for abstractions, the Spaniard has the cult of man. When 
the English and the Dutch called many places in America 

"New This or That" they "were reflecting the Puritan belief 
that they had come to a new world, free of the old spiritual 
oppression."3 However, Bartolomé Colon named the city he 
founded Santo Domingo because one of his father's names was 
Domingo. The place name is the expression of Coldn's aware- 
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ness of the importance of the person over the physical en- 
vironment. 


It is true that many Spaniards have believed in the 
concept of democracy, but in the main the Spaniard is the 
victim of his "personal absolutism" and is condemned to 
suffer the consequences of his own contempt for all abstract 
things. The development of democracy and science presupposes 
an abstract intelligence, but the Spaniard, imprisoned by 
his own dwelling place, functional structure, life outlook, 
develops a different social grouping, that is, the caudillo, 
the political boss. 


The first centuries of Spanish history, which, accord- 
ing to Castro, begins with the struggle against the Moors 
around the eleventh century, are full of powerful personali- 
ties. Ferndn Gonzdlez, El Cid, Alfonso VI are stubborn and 
hardy. They are gifted with striking gravity and lordly ap- 
pearance. 


Castile was rich in chieftains, not 

in bishop-popes or emperors surrounded 
by the aura of divinity. There was a 
stronger accent on the person than on 
his miraculous halo, and thus there 
emerged a kind of civilization which 
is not to be explained simply by re- 
course to the indomitable courage of 
rude and tribal Vasconia, although 
this doubtless was a decisive element. 


According to this writer, the origin of Spanish indi- 
vidualism and hate for abstraction was also due to the Arabic 
influence. Through their military exploits the caliphs of 
Cérdoba and Almanzor in particular reinforced individualistic 
traits and added meaning and value to personal qualities. 
Appearance, speech, and gesture became very important. Sig- 
nificance was attached to every word and act of the average 
man. Even while he performed an ordinary task he had to ap- 
pear dignified. Even though the average man was immersed in 
his physical being, dependent on emotions and environment 
and open to physical weaknesses, he had to appear "nothing 
less than a whole man." The average man's most disgraceful 
experience was a temporary unawareness of his personal im- 
portance. 


The Spanish Sense of Nobility 


The concept of the Spanish "democentricity" defined 
in the previous pages not only illustrates Castro's view of 
the Spaniard as a rough, bold, combative individual, not 
only guides the modern historian between what is Spanish 
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and non-Spanish, but also reveals a significant facet of the 
Spanish "dwelling place." 


Castro claims that the sense of nobility is the second 
. characteristic of the Spanish and Hispanic peoples. The 
Spanish sense of nobility means the awareness of one's purity 
of blood. The Spaniard is concerned with his own ancestry 
and he always compares his family with that of others. He 
is ever in search of his own roots and always compelled to 
compare himself with others. His interest, his insight, 
his empathy are directly connected with a consuming concern 
for the past of the race to which he belongs. No matter 
where he goes or what he does, he will be preoccupied with 
this race feeling. 


This sense of nobility is, according to Castro, the 
effect of the Jews upon Spanish life. The Spanish Jews 
were blood conscious. 


Thanks to the translations of A. A. 
Neuman, we know the legal opinions 
(responsa) of the rabbinical courts, 
and these reveal unsuspected things. 
In these writings there is a punc- 
tilious concern for family purity 
and what one's neighbors will say 
about one, for the "cares of honor" 
so characteristic of seventeenth- 
century Spanish drama. 


When some of the Jews were converted to Christianity, this 
feeling of "blood purity" was carried over and intensified. 
The Jew attaches importance to blood, and hence to events 
outside himself which can relate to his physiological purity. 
No matter whether he decides to be a judge, a financier, or 

a worker, he will remain race conscious. The alleged con- 
nection between Jews and "blood purity" emerges most clearly 
from Castro's portrait of the Jewish born Bishop of Burgos, Don 
Pablo de Santa Marfa "who poet a discourse on the Origin 
end Nobility of his Lineage." 


Nobility assumes a political character among the Cas- 
tilians. The Count-Duke of Olivares remarked: 


The Castilians comprise the best of 
the Spanish infantry, in which one sees, 
along with their loyalty to their kings 
(greater than that of any other vassals), 
the brfo and liberty with which the 
sorriest commoner of Castile treats any 
lord or noble, even though he be greatly 
unequal in power, showing in the wisdom 
of his impulse how much human hearts 
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exceed human forces.’ 


The fact of being a Castilian was very important. The 

humblest peasant of Castile sensed that he was a member of 

the Castilian community, a potential nobleman. To him the 
Aragonese, the Catalonians and the Valencians seemed to be 
foreigners. The Castilian life "estaba rodeada de imagenes 
poéticas y de mitos grandiosos: religidén, realeza, esplendor 
nobilierio, herofsmo, expresion literaria en todas sus formas." 


But if nobility means racial pride and political con- 
sciousness, it also means contempt for work. For, true to 
his Teutonic historical approach, Castro analyzes the con- 
cept of manual labor. 


Should the Spaniard be what he is? Is it moral to 
preserve one's heritage or to abandon oneself to the de- 
struction of the sacred past? Ganivet and Ortega y Gasset 
Suggest an adoption of the European values, but Castro re- 
jects the idea. From the point of view of the preservation 
of historical self-identity it is impossible, says Castro, 
to adopt values contrary to one's dwelling place. The adopted 
values will always be superficial and temporary. In the 
concept of the dwelling place, since it is a product of his- 
torical forces, Castro sees an inescapable reality. The 
Spaniards cannot but be Spaniards. "Pero tan verdad como 
eso eS gue al hombre no le acontece nunca hallarse en el 
mundo y en su vida asf como asf, sino situado en una dada 
estructura, particular y concreta."9 For Castro, as for the 
Existentialists, man does not exist outside the historical 
frame. "Yo soy yo y mi circunstancia," says Ortega in his 
Meditaciones del Guijote. Heidegger defines existence as 
"in-der-Welt-sein"lO or "being-in-the-world." The Spaniards 
ere not a manifestation of the Idea or Human Spirit, as Hegel 
and Croce would hold, but rather the Spaniards are the result 
of the historical circumstances, of the concrete acts and 
events from which are woven the web of history. Web, I say, 
because every people is enchained by its "histdérica vividura" 
to a particular life perspective. Since a human being is 
limited, he will wander within his natural confines. Ac- 
cording to Castro, "Los griegos teorizaron sobre polftica 
y fracasaron como creadores de un imperio; los romanos 10 
tuvieron, pero fueron pobres teorizantes." 


The intellectual antecedents of Castro's idea of the 
dwelling place can be found in the influence of the Existential- 
ists, Kierkegaard, Unamuno, and Heidegger. These philoso- 
phers are interested in a person's "individual problems," 
the hic et nunc existence, but Castro, both by racial incli- 
nation and by conscious design, applies existentialistic 
ideas to Spanish history. While Existentialism is reduced 
to a personal drama in Heidegger, Unamuno, Sartre and others, 
Castro gives it an historical color. It is not the indi- 
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vidual alone, thrown into this world, without comfort and 
hope. It is the Spanish people, now fighting against the 
Moors, now against the Jews, trying to choose among many 
possibilities and striving to solve the enigma of its own 
existence. Thus the history of the Spanish people unrolls 
like a drama, in which the personages appear and disappear 
after playing their parts with the certain consciousness 
that they cannot escape themselves. 


Let us return to the Spanish contempt for manual work. 
The abyss which, according to Castro, attracts all Spaniards 
is that of a sterile and dangerous contempt for manual work. 
Spain and the South American countries mirror this concept. 

He says: 


No other European country so stigmatized 
manual labor, which was not accorded 
legal dignity until the reign of Charles 
III in the eighteenth century, in the 
course of the invasion of rationalist 
ideas from foreign lands, an invasion 
which affected only the epidermis of 
Spanish life.12 


According to the author, this contempt for work was 
due to the human environment dominated by Moors and Jews. 
The tailor, the barber, the muleteer, the mason, the archi- 
tect, the shoemaker were Moors. The taxgatherer, the phy- 
sician, the pharmacist, the veterinary, the tradesman were 
Jews. Work and trade were carried on by the Moors and the 
Jews, and since the Moors and the Jews were the two despised 
social classes, the Spaniards came to despise the activities 
of the two minorities. Workers and merchants were not con- 
verted into legitimate social classes. "The production of 
wealth did not become an index of value for the Christian 
caste, which both needed and scorned those who built up 
fortunes. "13 


The average Spaniard begins his life with the as- 
Sumption that work is of no concern to him. He considers 

it creditable if he can engage in a military or religious 
career. Instead of soiling his hands with mechanical things, 
he prefers the life of a priest or a soldier, and he will 
take pride in the fact that he does not perform plebeian 
functions. As the Spaniard emigrates andconverts himself 
into a conguistador, he becomes a sad creature. In the New 
World every issue points to a quick solution and man has to 
assume greater responsibilities than before. The new en- 
vironment and the complexities of new communities exercise 

a heavy pressure and subject the immigrant to a severe trial. 
The Spaniard could not ovuild things: "Houses in Buenos Aires 
were straw-covered adobe huts, for this was the only kind of 
masonry the conguistador knew how to obtain without his 
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wealth and his vassals to carry out his orders.l14 The 
Spaniard could not envisage a new cultural outlook on life, 
distinguished by hard work and dignity of thought. He was 
a prisoner of his dwelling place. 


The preceding enquiry into Castro's views on the 
Spanish traits demonstrates once more that positivism is 
still very much alive. Man, as conceived by Castro, must 
come to terms with the human environment in which he lives. 
He cannot live beyond the realm of his cultural pattern. 


In Castro's world the social atmosphere creates and 
modifies, oppresses and changes, and man cannot assert him- 
self; hence Castro's treatment of the Spaniard as a passive 
force. Spanish individualism is due to the Moorish environ- 
ment. The Spanish belief in blood purity is the natural 
outgrowth of the Jewish influence. One wonders if the native 
Spaniard had any capacity except that of being molded by the 
outside social forces. Man is not only the byproduct of his 
environment but also the creator. Man's spiritual heritage 
is not a part of the physical landscape but rather the 
product of historical challenges and responses, of human 
defeats and victories. 
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AZTEC GLYPHS AND LETTERS 


By T. B. Irving, University of Minnesota 


The literary and pictorial materials left by the Aztecs 
are little known, but worth investigation by the historian or 
the student of literature. The thought and hieroglyphs of 
their manuscripts and the arithmetic and astronomy of their 
chronology were not those of a barbarous people. Their 
calender in fact was more beautiful and hermonious than our 


Own. 


The Aztec was a fierce and loyal warrior, stubborn and 
resourceful. He was askilled metal worker, engineer and 
architect. He possessed a fairly sound sense of law and 
government, and his social conduct was quite comprehensible. 
He was no better nor worse than mankind hes been throughout 
the ages; were Moctezuma to return to-day, he would remark 
that human nature has changed little and observe that con- 
temporary man has refined the arts of war and human sacri- 
fice. Where the Mexicans killed for the sake of religion, 
we wipe out whole divisions, cities, and nations for the 
sake of economics, ideology, power, or fear. If their civi- 
lization lagged somewhat in morality and technique, still 
the tension of the Aztecs was similar to our own nervousness, 
and we are finding out how destructive this can be. 


Before the European intrusion, this culture had few 
outside connections--shadowy contacts with the nomadic north, 
expanding zones of trade and commerce with the Mayan world. 
Middle America therefore interests us as an independent 
sociological laboratory. Its Nahuatl exvression had flowered 
for only a hundred years by itself, from the time when 
Tenochtitlan or Mexico City became dominant in Andhuac, as 
the land was then called, during the reign of King Itzcoatl, 
who ruled from 1427 till 1440. For the comparatively short 
period before the arrival of the Spaniard, the Aztec revealed 
many potentialities: his government, architecture, astronomy, 
mathematics, poetry, history, and legend rank with those of 
any other autonomous civilization. 


The Aztecs had a literature, and fortunately fewer of 
their manuscripts were destroyed than those of the Mayas. 
The corpus of their writings tells us almost everything 
about their lives and affords us historic documents in no 
wise inferior to the Bayeux tapestry. We read how the gods 
were changed into the sun and the moon, how man was created 
and corn discovered; we learn omens concerning the fall of 
Tula, and of how GCuetzalcoatl fled from clerical opposition 
to his reforms; we hear of the towns where these songs were 
Sung--towns which still exist to-day: Chalco, Huejotzingo, 
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Tezcoco--and of the many wars and their many heroes. The 
bard was a paid official at the floral games, which were 
Similar to the Welsh and Catalan festivals. 


Their pictographs allowed them to keep elaborate records, 
and their mnemonic aids have made them easier to decipher 

than the Mayan hieroglyphs. These histories were painted on 
paper made from the highland cactus called maguey. Fine ma- 
terials were used for these pictures, and the artists who 

drew them formed a professional class. They were not written 
in an alphabetic script, but then neither is our sound track, 
which is how many of the present generation receive their 
folklore. These documents unfold somewhat like a modern 
highway map and are handsomely bound; the Aztecs speak fondly 
of "the precious pictures in the houses of the books." 


A song was perfected until it was as beautiful as a 
flower. Anyone can be a poet among the floating gardens of 
Xochimilco, and the plain of Puebla still smiles as it did 
when Guetzalcoatl passed through there on his way to the sea. 
The poetry shows a love of nature that is full of lyricism, 
colour, and form. Ancient mythology coupled with strange 
metaphors mark the poetry of this people, and epic songs paint 
Aztec life in vivid colours. The literature was memorized at 
school, and the metre was usually trochaic in form. A mosaic 
of remains has been left us by the nobles whom the Franciscan 
chronicler, Bernardino de Sahagun, interviewed. 


Three main types of poetry existed: religious hymns; 
the heroic or court epic; and the more populer hunting, flower, 
and drum songs. The epic was constructed with spirited pas- 
sages, as we witness in the "Song of Cuetzalcoatl," a poem 
which hes come down in several versions. This poetry has a 
relation to the corrido or popular balled of to-day, which 
continues this folk history; it was used in the calmecacs 

or colleges, and was picked up after the conquest. Most of 

the instruction in science, art, history, and moral conduct 

was in fairly monotonous verse for mnemonic reasons, like 

our grandfathers' Latin lessons, although enlivened with 

myths and folklore. The poems were often sung; for the sound 
of these choral works, one can listen to the Columbia record 
by Carlos Chdvez called "A Program of Mexican Music," part 

of which is a reconstruction of this music. However, the 
erotic element is strangely absent, as if the later monks 
edited it out of their anthologies, except for the "itchy" 
dance which shocked them into mentioning it. Hunting poems, 
terse and vivid, describe rituals that capture the imazi- 
nation; the drum songs are characterized by sensuous rhythm. 
The language is florid, baroque, exaggerated. Most metaphors 
are of flowers, plumage, gems, butterflies, and flutes, and 
some similes become tiring or are difficult for us to catch. 
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The philosophy of these songs is mostly on the carpe 
diem order: the certainty of death and the mutability of 
fortune cast a hue of melancholy which is relieved by exhor- 
tations to enjoy to the utmost what pleasure the present 
moment offers. In the fifteenth century a gleam of higher 
philosophy appears in King Netzahualcdéyotl's reflections, 
which turn toward the infinite Creator; the monarch compre- 
hends that by making Him the subject of contemplation there 
is consolation in this life. The poetry has a great deal 
of repetition; refrains at the end of each strophe are due 
perhaps to their intense desire to see an idea from all sides, 
or to insist on an important emotion. Their poet had a real 
mission: "Hear the word of the precious bird:" runs one re- 
frain, and "I've drunk mushroom wine, my heart weeps" goes 
another. They sang of "the flowers which make you drunk 
and seduce your heart:" Their metaphors were florid, for 
the Aztecs loved flowers passionately: 


The fragrant flowers that delight the 


heart, 
Which gladden, perfume and make you 
drunk: 


Other phrases are: "Broken are the arrows, shattered 
the obsidian knives"; "You must go to die, drunk with flowers"; 
"Within my heart the flower of song is broken" (meaning the 


poet hes lost his inspiration); "All human beauty // Is a 
little flower." Life is fleeting. The theme of Horace is 
that the world and its flowers are merely loaned to us, and 
this is echoed by Yohyontzin from Tezcoco, that city of poets 
end kings. 


In Tezcoco, the cultural center of the Aztec realm,. 
kings and nobles prided themselves on theirskill as bards, 
musicians, and dancers. The Academy of Music there watched 
over the purity of the Mexican tongue and insisted on ob- 
servance of the rules of prosody. The influence of the 
academy reached as far as the Aztec court: wherever literary 
centers were formed, there it extended its sway. Mexico was 
a cultured land indeed; even in Tlaxcala, the traditional 
enemy of Tenochtitldn, the national iterature was built on 
metropolitan models. Otomf{ songs bring in the pre-Aztec 
beckground, just as the underlying presence of Gaelic dis- 
tinguishes Scottish verse. 


Their world was created not out of a void but from a 
previous system, as the Greeks thought. The Aztecs wanted 
to know about creation, and they held death in awe: "I want 
to die under the obsidian bladé!" runs one lament. Their 
lyricism combined with a mystic anguish which longed for 
immortality, or at least transmigration to a future body: 

"I feel as if I were drunk; I weep and suffer," cries a poet 
who hes been drinking pulgue. In their war songs, we hear 
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of the fleshless dead. It is natural that a nation for whom 
war was a sacred institution should have a poetry permeated 
with a martial spirit. Aztec religion was based upon cere- 
mony and sacrifice: man had to feed the gods in order to 
keep the world going. Yet the movement in their sculpture 
ascends at times to the classic simplicity expressed in the 
portrait of the Eagle Knight of the National Museum in 
Mexico City. A frozen rhythm lay behind their feverish mood; 
ugly things are contrasted with Macuilxdéchitl, the youthful 
god of flowers, youth, and happiness, who was as fair as the 
Mayan corn god. 


Their religious hymns need to be reconstructed with 
the methods of Biblical exegesis, for they were recast for 
Christian purposes and their metaphors give them away. The 
Aztecs were profoundly, madly religious, and we should not 
mock their sacred cannibalism which Princess Xéchitl in 

Heart of Jade said was matched by the smoke above the pyres 

in contemporary Spain. The same theme of pride occurs at 

the beginning of the Popol-Vuh of Guatemala:! in the poem 
about the warrior Mixcoatl, we are told about the four 
hundred Mimixcoa who refused to sacrifice to the Sun. The 

Sun in anger set five other children against the four hundred, 
who were almost all killed and sacrificed. Their didactic 
discourses or elders' advice was entitled "Huehuetlatelli." 
High ideals were expressed in paternal advice, which placed 
great emphasis upon history, religion, and moral training. 
There was counsel for women and for all age groups, with an 
appropriate style for each audience. We even learn about 
their agriculture, sex relations, and how to speak effectively 
in public! 


Dramatic poetry was based upon ritual, as in other 
lands; their religion offered them a perpetual theatre, much 
of which disappeared because of its sacred nature, as the 
Castilians had suppressed another religion in Granada a 
generation earlier. The dramatic scene in the dance which 
Tecayehuatzin gave in Hue jotzingo reminds us of the play 
"Warrior of Rabinal" from Guatemala. There were dancing 
schools in Mexico City for young people. Collective songs 
almost always accompanied the community dances. Some 
scholars think that most poems were of individual origin, 
altered later by the mass of the people. 


The Aztecs had a history, and they were conscious of 
this wealth. Many manuscripts have disappeared, and some 
have been preserved only in transcription or in Spanish 
translation; yet much can still be recovered through research. 
We learn about the origin and migrations of the early tribes, 
their many cities, and events from various regions. Their 
annals go back to the time when King Huactil of Cuauhtitldn, 
to the north of Mexico City, did not know how to till corn. 
The native background was not so old in the case of the 
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Nahuatl language, for Otomf{2 had been spoken shortly before 
throughout the Valley of Mexico. The debt of the Aztecs to 
the Toltecs? was heavy too; they inherited legends, traditions, 
music, poetry, dancing, ritual, handicraft. Long before the 
traditional arrival of Quetzalcoatl in Tula, this capital 

had been the home of civilization; out of vanished Tula came 
that enthusiasm for poetry and song which swept the court of 
Netzahualedéyotl four centuries later. The Tezcocans were 
proud of their descent from the Toltecs of "Tul-tecs" through 
the intermarriage of their royal house with that of the 
Chichimecs, who had originally founded Tezcoco. 


Two figures stand out here, one Toltec and the other 
Aztec: Quetzalcoatl and Netzahualcdéyotl. In the legend, 
Quetzalcoatl hunts for his father's bones with the help of 
a mole (which would indicate that the historic personage was 
born on this continent). He was opposed to human sacrifice, 
but three magicians prevented his reforms. They got him 
drunk with pulque fortified with mead, and eventually his 
face changed through old age and worry. His followers patched 
and painted him up, as Hunahpu, one of the divine twins in 
the Popol-Vuh, was rejuvenated. Then Quetzalcoatl, or 
Nacshitl as he was called in this guise, departed for the 
coast and eventually reached Yucatan, where he reappears in 
Mayan tradition. When he reached the ocean, he was consumed 
by fire and became the morning star. Whether Quetzalcoatl 
was a forerunner of white exvlorers is not important here; 


he might just as easily have been a peace-loving Buddhist 
missionary, as his humane doctrines seem to suggest. 


Netzahualcdéyotl.is the first poet of the Americas whose 
personality we can catch. He passed a youth full of peril 
and then made his capital of Tezcoco into the cultural center 
of pre-Spanish Mexico. This monarch was not only a writer, 
but also an engineer, lawgiver and academician, who lived 
from 1402 until 1472. His poetry deals with the fleetingness 
of life, and shortly before his death he commanded his son 
to worship the "unknown god" as St. Paul advised the Athenian 
Greeks. Netzahualcdyotl's biography reads as romantic ad- 
venture; he was a poet on the order of a Japanese emperor, 
and he died an exemplary death. His life gradually became 
like Charlemagne's in Europe, as much a novel as history, 
for within a century he was a cultural hero whom Prescott 
has portrayed for us. 


The historical material is like that from the Popol-Vuh 
or the Memorial of Solola from Guatemala, since it mixes 
legend with history, and research is needed to separate the 
two. Centuries ago the Mexicans began recording their tra- 
ditions, legends, and great events. The Toltecs under King 
Huema of Tula composed a sacred book which narrated the 
origin and wanderings of the tribes from the north, up to 
the time they settled down in the uplands of Mexico. This 
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book records religion, astronomy, surveying, building, and 
Similar lore down to the fall of the Aztec empire in 1521, 
end it was revered by the Nahuatl heirs of Toltec culture. 
This sacred book was used in the schools and was comple- 
mented by oral accounts that grew into a vast corpus. 


After the conquest historical literature appeared in 
great volume and quality, for the Aztecs realized they were 
literate, and they expressed their misfortune with serenity: 
"And all this happened to us. We saw it; we watched it; 
with this sorry and sad fate we found surselves in anguish." 
The pre-conouest and the Europe-centered chroniclers were 
matched by authentic Americans such as Fernando de Alvarado 
Tezozomoc and Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxdéchitl. It is refresh- 
ing to read these Indian surnames, since they show that in 
defeat the Aztecs had not lost their pride. The Mexican 
nobles wrote traditional annals, often in Spanish, just as 
Josephus used Greek to vindicate his Jewish heritage before 
his master race. Tezozomoc, a grandson of Moctezuma and a 
full Indian by blood, wrote in colorful but not always cor- 
rect Spanish which at times was mixed with Nahuatl. 
Ixtlilxéchitl compiled the Annals of Cueuhtitldn and Chichimec 
History; he was doubly descended from the great academicien, 
King Netzahualcdéyotl, and also served as governor of Tezcoco. 


A graphic description of the taking of Mexico City by 
the Spaniards was written down in 1528, only seven years 
after the event. It expresses much the same anguish as the 
Cakchikels of Guatemala reported in the Memorial of Solold 
concerning Pedro de Alvarado's capture of their capital of 
Ishimcheh, except for the fact that Mexico City was a larger 
metropolis. Poems about the conquest remind us of the Scottish 
lament for Flodden, even to the metaphors in "The Flowers of 
the Forest." They suffered hunger and had to drink brackish 
water, so that many died of dysentery. The Mexicans, es- 
pecially the nobles, remained as refugees in the Mexican 
countryside for many years, and everybody was given a price: 
Princess Isabel, the poet laments, will belong to someone 
else; two handfuls of corn will buy a poor man. We also read 
how that handsome and evil man, don Pedro de Alvarado, at- 
tacked the dancers in the Z6calo or main square of Mexico 
City, and of riots later on. With the new ways, even the 
gods they had to worship were changed. The Tlaxcalans, how- 
ever, were happy at the fall of Tenochtitldn, which had op- 
pressed their republic, and in the Lienzo de Tlaxcala they 
requested recognition for their services to the Spanish crown. 


The principal contribution of the Spaniard was the 
alphabet, more important than catechism and printing which 
produced only approved publications; for by means of alphabet 
writing, poetry especially was preserved. Many natives 
learned how to write Nahuatl in the new script, but we find 
little besides history and Christian prose and hymns. Mexico 
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was not like India, where the older culture was allowed to 
live on; she found her expression only later with the liber- 
ation of the present century. 


The conquest opened a new world to the Europeans, and 
the Franciscans busily recorded native customs and lore; 
under the editorship of Olmos and Sahagun the Indians wrote 
down their own history. One feels, however, that these 
writers were repeating the themes of one people who had been 
conquered by another already approaching decadence and stub- 
bornly out of touch with the changing world; here we find 
none of the great themes of the European renaissance but 
"una literatura artificial y exdtica," to quote the noted 
specialist Angel Marfa Garibay.> 


With the "trauma of the conquest" there occurred a 
fusion of genres and tendencies. In poetry, the friars 
substituted the names of saints for the Aztec pantheon. This 
stifling of religion was similar to what had occurred in 
Granada, only in Mexico there were no mystics as a result. 
The same worries were reflected by officialdom in New Spain 
as in Hapsburg Spain: there was no translation of the Bible 
such as helped establish English and German: only the Psalms 
and a bit of Job were rendered into Nahuatl, and the version 
of the Psalms was eventually suppressed. This policy did, 
however, save many pagan poems which can be reconstructed 
by placing the old names beside their metaphorical equiva- 
lents. Aesop was adapted to Mexican fauna, the reverse of 
the pagan hymns, and imaginative prose included many. myths 
and fables, proverbs, and riddles. 


This minor literature gives us little of the Mexican 
mentality, for when religion left the ancient temples it 
fled to the farmers' hearts, as it did in Roman Europe. The 
missionaries captured the primary schools, but they let high 
schools and colleges wither on the vine, except for their 
center at Tlatelolco, where Sahagun recruited his collabo- 
rators. With the autos or religious plays, the catechizing 
theatre showed an inability to foster literary originality 
and also suffered the usual emendations of prudery, as when 
Hager and Ishmael are not mentioned as wife and son of 
Abraham. However, Bartolomé de Alva translated Lope de Vega 
and Calderdn de la Barca into Nahuatl. Didactic literature 
continued, but although the printing press arrived in Mexico 
shortly after the conquest for two hundred years practically 
no contemporary humanistic learning penetrated Mexican schools, 
until French ideas came in the eighteenth century to upset 
Hidalgo. 


About five hundred thousand people still speak Nahuatl 
in Mexico, a number comparable to those who speak Mayan in 
Guatemala and Yucatan. They are relegated to a lesser place 
in their country, and their present-day influence appears in 
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the background of Diego Rivera's murals and the growing themes 
of realistic literature. If this civilization had not been 
throttled, it might have risen to greater heights and either 
outgrown its obsession with war, or else the Aztec state would 
have collapsed and the culture started over again. Other 
voices, such as that of Cuetzalcoatl or of Ish-Kik in Central 
America, would have changed their society. Yet Mexican charac- 
ter. continues to display the same passion and poetry that 
makes us feel that the Aztec republic of to-day is but 

the grandchild of the Nahuatl empire of the past. By real- 
izing this, we understand the differences between contempo- 
rary Mexican writing and contemporary literature in Spain 

and in the other lands of Hispanic America. 


NOTES 


For comparison with Mayan literature in Central America, 
see my "Three Mayan Classics" (UTQ, Oct. 1950, XX. 61-68). 


The Otomis are a pre-Aztec people who still live in the 
hill country north of Mexico City along the Pan-American 
highway to Laredo. 


The Toltecs were the dominant power until the Aztecs 
took over in the early fifteenth century. Their center 
was Tula, now a small city to the north of Mexico City 
on the railway to Querétaro. They had cultural ties 
with the Mayas, borrowing their calendar, for instance.» 
Frances Gilmour has given us a sympathetic biography of 
this king in Flute of the Smoking Mirror (Albuquerque, 
Univ. of New Mexico Press, 1952). 


The chief works of Angel Marfa Garibay are: Historia de 
la literatura ndhuatl (México, D. F., Porria Hermanos, 

2 vols., 1953-54); Poesfa indfgena de la altiplanicie 
(Universidad Nacional de México, 2g edicidén, 1952); 
Epica néhuatl (Universidad Nacional de México, 1945). 
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LE PROBLEME DE LA GAUCHE INTELLECTUELLE ET 
LES MANDARINS DE SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


By Georges J. Joyaux, Michigan State College 


Simone de Beauvoir, & qui nous devons sans doute les 
meilleures pages de fiction de la littérature existentialiste 
(L'Invitée, 1943, et Le Sang des Autres, 1944), vient de 
nous donner avec Les Mandarins (Gallimard, 1954) un des rares 
documents sur la vie privée des chefs de file du mouvement 
existentialiste. Une lecture méme rapide de ce volumineux 
ouvrage ne peut laisser aucun doute quant 4 sa valeur en 
tant que reportage des années 1945-1950. Nul ne saurait 
douter, en effet, que "la grande prétresse de l1'existentia- 
lisme" ne connaisse son sujet, et quelle que soit la valeur 
littéraire attribuée aux Mandarins, le livre n'en restera 
pes moins une lecture nécessaire pour bien comprendre le climat 
intellectuel frangais au lendemain de la guerre. 


Le probléme principal développé par l'auteur--et le 
seul qui sera considéré ici--c'est l'engazgement des intellec- 
tuels de gauche. I1 est vrai, et beaucoup cde critiques l'ont 
fait remarquer, que ce probléme aurait pu é6tre traité--et de 
fagon tout aussi efficace--dans un essai d'une cinquantaine 
de pages.Madame de Beauvoir a choisi d‘'en faire un roman, 
par ailleurs trés intéressant, dans lequel "elle nous fait 
revivre les années d'espoir et d' iliusions qui ont immédiate- 
ment suivi la Libération, "1 et'ot s'entrecroisent les vies 
de cing personnages principaux et d'une douzaine de person- 
nages secondaires. On ne saurait le regretter puisque ces 
pages nous donnent tant d'apergus sur la vie privée, les es- 
poirs, les petitesses et les compromissions de ceux qui, 
dans les années 1945-50, ont dominé la scéne littéraire 
tant en France qu'a 1'étranger. 


Et tout d’abord, que sont ces Mandar ins? Ce terme a 
été appliqué aux intellectuels de 1' aprés-guerre qui ont 
voulu, et veulent encore, concilier la pensée et l'action. 
Précisions de plus gue les intellectuels dont il s'agit dans 
le roman, quoiqu'invinciblement attirés par le communisme 
et le monde soviétique, se refusent formellement 4 adhérer 
au Parti Communiste. Comme le dit un critique contemporain, 
"Le mandarin c'est un intellectuel de gauche qu'une certaine 
conjecture historique empéche d'étre vraiment de gauche et 
purement intellectuel."2 


Quoigue le terme "mandarin" soit d'application récente, 
il n'en est pas le méme de la question de l'engagement des 
intellectuels.% Il ne faut pas voir 14 une maladie nouvelle, 
mais plutdot la crise aigué d'une maladie chronique qui date 
de plus d'un siécle. On ne saurait dire non plus que c'est 
la premiére crise, puisque 1'Affaire Dreyfus 4 la fin du 
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19e siécle et l'avénement d'Hitler au 20e ont ceréé des situa- 

tions tout aussi tendues dans les cercles intellectuels fran- 

gais. Le mouvement vers la gauche des intellectuels frangais, 

‘ eccéléré par ces crises idéologiques, peut s'expliquer, au 
moins en partie, par le Mythe de la Gauche, le Mythe du Prolé- 
tariat et le Mythe de la Révolution. Des préoccupations parti- 

culiéres notre époque~-pénurie de l'homme de lettres, diffi- 
culté de choisir entre 1'Est et 1! Ouest, peur de voir la cul- 
ture frangais supplantée par la culture ’ américaine--sont venues 
s'ajouter aux causes historiques et expliquent l'ampleur du 
probléme tel qu'il existe et ont encore azeravé le probléme, 
en transformant en une question de principe et de premier plan 
ce gui, auparavant, ne se vorésentait aux intellectuels que 

sous le forme d'une question secondaire. 


Les personnages des Mandarins, tout comme les héros 
existentialistes, vivent dans le déchirement parce gu'ils. 
ont choisi l'impossible: l'union de la liberté et de l'en- 
gagement, de 1'éternité et de l'histoire, de la morale et 
de la politique. Madame de Beauvoir n' a pas caché le cdté 
"roman & clé" de son ouvrage, et il n'est pas difficile de 
reconnaitre dans ses héros les grandes figures de la litté- 
rature frangaise contemporaine, particuliérement celles de 
l'avant-garde existentialiste. 


Robert Dubreuilh, le héros des Mandarins gui nous est 
présenté comme un écrivain & tendances communistes, c'est 
Jean Paul Sartre. Henri Perron, autre perscunage central, 
ce n'est autre qu'Albert Camus, et son journal Espoir une 
version romancée du fameux Combat de la clandestinite. 
Comme il fallait s'y attendre, on retrouve Simone de Beauvoir 
elle-méme dans le roman. CQuoicu'elle ait servi de modéle 4 
plusieurs personnages de moindre importance--Paule, la meit- 
resse de Perron, Nadine Dubreuilh, "cette soeur ainée de la 
Xaviére de L'Invitée"~ -c'est surtout sous les traits d'Anne 
Dubreuilh que nous retrouvons l'auteur. Dans le roman, Anne 
est psychiatre--un choix qui confirme la préoccupation de 
l'auteur avec la psychanalyse, déja apparente dans Le 
Deuxiéme Sexe(1950)--et ses aventures nous rappellent 
Curieusement les aventures de Madame de Beauvoir elle-méme, 
particuliérement ses deux voyages en Amérique (aux Etats- 
Unis en 1947 et au Mexiaque en 1948).4 Quant aux autres 
personnages, et ils sont nombreux, ce sont les disciples plus 
ou moins obéissants et les adversaires politiques et litté- 
raires des chefs de file. 


La défaite et 1' occupation--deux facteurs que l'on ne 
saurait trop apprécier dans toute étude de cette époque--ont 
poussé nos mandarins & mener de front action et pvensée. 
Conscients de leur responsabilité, au moins partielle, dans 
la catastrophe qui venait des ‘abattre sur leur pays, les 
intellectuels s'engazeaient dés lors @ prendre une part plus 
active dans la destinée politioue du pays. Ce n'était pas 
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seulement la fin de la guerre qu'ils attendaient, mais l'oc- 
casion de mener & bout les réformes au'ils avaient ébauchées 
pendant les années d'occupation. Comme le dit si bien le 
Professeur Peyre: 


A vast resistance literature, printed 
and distributed at the risk of one's 
life, planned for Utopian reforms in 

the structure of the country. It 

Should be studied some day; it will be 
found to have been far bdetter than 

mere naive and apocalyptic dreams. 

Many of the elements required for a 
spiritual, political, and administrative 
renaissance are to be found in it. 


Ce n'est done pas sans raison que Dubreuilh déclarait dans 
les premieres pages des Mandarins: "Il ne faut plus laisser 
la politique aux politiciens." 


Malheureusement, si la cause était évidente, et le 
chemin tout tracé pendant les années d'esclavage, alors que 
l'action se limitait surtout 4 la destruction, le probléme 
est tout différent maintenant qu'il s'agit de donner une di- 
rection positive a 1l' engagemen ° Comme le dit Perron: "...le 
malheur c'est que l'action a changé de figure. La résistance, 
c'était une chose, la politiaue une autre."7 L'enthousiasme 
et l'espoir nourris par quatre années de lutte commune font 
rapidement place & un pessimisme sombre mais réaliste devant 
les difficultés que présente la réconciliation entre l'enga- 
gement politique et la liberté du "clerc," condition néces- 
saire s'il ne veut pas "trahir." Comment concilier la mo- 
rale individuelle et la politique? Comment prendre sa place 
dans l'histoire tout en gardant 1'éternité en vue? En un 
mot, comment les intellectuels, "ces champions de la vérité," 
peuvent-ils s'engazger, "c'est a dire, se laisser submerger 
par le flux historique, se laisser prendre dans 1' engrenage 
des vérités partielles, tronquées, de la politique et d'y 
perdre sa dignité d'intellectuel?"© 


La réponse gue nous donne Simone de Beauvoir semble 
dépourvue de toute équivogue: a& la fin du roman nos héros 
ne sont pas plus avancés au'ils ne 1'étaient au début. Leurs 
efforts sont restés ,vains--de méme due les efforts de Jean 
Paul Sartre pour créer un nouveau parti de gauche, indépendant 
des Communistes, échovérent. Toujours hors de l'histoire 
aprés duatre années de vagabondage intellectuel, nos manda- 
rins continuent 4 clamer dans le désert. Au moins ont-ils 
confirmé ce gue Goethe disait dans Wilhelm Meister: "To 
think is easy, to act is less easy, but to act according to 
one's thoughts is the most difficult thing in the world."9 


Il faut avouer enfin, gue cet échec ne les a nullement 
découragés; & la fin du roman, nous les retrouvons préts 4 
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tout recommencer, sans grand enthousiasme bien entendu, mais 
désireux cependant de ne pas échapper 4 leur situation histo- 
rique. 


Dans le roman, la réconciliation entre action et pensée 
est plus particuliérement mise & 1'épreuve par le probléme 
posé par les Camps de Travail en Hussie. Le tout rappelle 
étrangement la "cause célébre" de l'aprés-guerre, la fameuse 
querelle politico-littéraire entre Albert Camus et Jean Paul 
Sartre. Cette querelle est trop connue pour qu! il soit 
nécessaire d'en rappeler les détails ici. De méme que dans 
la réalité la publication de L'Homme révolté (1951) ne fut 
que 1'étincelle qui mit le feu & la poudre, dans le roman 
la question des camps de travail n'est que le motif apparent 
d'une ,querelle déja latente dans les perscnnalités mémes des 
deux écrivains: Camus, héritier d'une longue lignée de 
moralistes s'opposant 4 Sartre, le philosophe existentialiste 
obsédé par sa situation historique. Par l'intermédiaire 
d'un certain Scriassine (en gui certains ont voulu voir 
1'écrivain Arthur Koestler), Henri Perron et Robert Dubreuilh 


ont appris l'existence de Camps de Travail en Russie, et voila 


nos deux intellectuels placés devant un conflit cornélien. 


Se taire, cacher la vérité, c'est renier leur intégrité, 
abandonner leur mission de "clerc" et "trahir." Parler, ce 
n'est plus servir la vérité, mais au contraire faire le jeu 
de ses ennemis. Si, comme ils le pensent tous, “La Russie 

seule est sur la bonne voie, "10 la discréditer c'est donner 


de nouvelles armes & la réaction, donc servir le faux: "Atta- 


guer 1'URSS..., ga ne change rien & ce dui se passe en URSS 
et ca sert les puissances capitalistes."l1l A ce point, et 
quoigque les positions respectives de Sartre et Camus soient 
connues, le lecteur des Mandarins n'est pas trés sur des 
attitudes que prendront nos héros. Et c'est 18 une des 
réussites de Simone de Beauvoir, ses personnages sont réels 
et doués d'une personnalité propre, ce qui incite le lecteur 
& poursuivre sa lecture jusqu'au bout. 


Henri Perron, malgré sa haine pour la réaction, et sa 


répugnance "Faire fisure d'ennemi aux yeux des comnunistes , "12 


ne peut renier sa conscience. I1 a trop lutté pour préserver 
l'indépendance de son journal pour accepter de se taire main- 


tenant. La mission du journaliste telle que la congoit Perron 


nous rappelle beaucoup les éditoriaux écrits par Camus pour 
Combat.13 Fidéle A ses principes, Perron ne saurait taire 
la verité 4 ses lecteurs, quoiqu'il lui en cottte beaucoup de 
se tourner contre la Russie. Tout comme ses camarades, il 
ne doutait pas que "la révolution se ferait par 1'URSS ou ne 
se ferait pas." Comme ceux qui firent le voyage & Moscou en 
1933, la réalité lui apparaissait tout a coup tout autre qu'il 
ne l'avait imaginée: "Si 1'URSS n'a fait que substituer un 
systeéme d' oppression par un autre, si elle a rétabli l'escla- 
vage, comment lui conserver la moindre amitié?"l4 En tant 
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qu'individu, et pour le bien des individus, il ne pouvait 
donc faire autrement gue de dénoncer cet état de chose: "Ce 
qui était sar, c'est que les Camps de Travail existaient. 

Il faut le dire, sinon je serai complice; complice et cou- 
pable envers mes lecteurs d'un abus de confiance. "1 


Dupreuilh, au contraire, choisit de se taire pour ne 
pas faire le jeu de la réaction. Convaincu, comme ses cama- 
rades, Que le Parti Communiste "demeure le seul espoir du 
prolétariat frangais,"16 il se refus 4 le discréditer. 
Expliquant sa position & Perron, il déclare: "Si je me tais, 
je serai le complice de ces camps. Mais en parlant, je de- 
viens le complice des ennemis de 1'URSS...,c'est 4 dire de 
tous ceux Qui veulent maintenir le monde comme il est. C'est 
vrai gue ces camps sont une chose horrible. Mais il ne faut 
pas oublier aque l'horreur est partout."17 


En fait, Dubreuilh est méme prét & sacrifier sa carriére 
a! intellectuel & ce bien futur. I1 se rend compte, non sans 
en souffrir, de la tragique situation de l'intellectuel qui 
s'acharne & défendre la morale et l'individu alors que le 
sort de l'humanité entiére est en jeu: "Aujourd'hui, ia révo- 
lution est aux mains des communistes et d'eux seuls; les 
valeurs que nous défendions (en tant au'intellectuels) n'y 
ont plus de place: on les retrouvera peut-étre, souhaitons- 
le, mais si nous nous entétons & les maintenir, en ce moment, 
nous servons la contre-révolution. "18 


Quant & Simone de Beauvoir, s'il faut en croire Anne 
Dubreuilh, elle est plus prés de Perron que de son mari. 
Comme elle le fait remarquer 4 ce dernier, "Comme intellec- 
tuel vous avez pris des engag zements, entre autres de dire 
la vérité."19 Aussi ce n'est pas sans indignation qu'elle 
accueille la décision de son mari de sacrifier la litté- 
rature aux exigences de l'enzagement politique: "Ce serait 
horriblement triste un monde sans littérature et sans art."20 
Convaincue, dans l'ensemble, que son mari lutte pour une 
philosophie de la vie & laquelle il ne saurait s'adapter, elle 
n'en reste pas moins 4 ses cétés pendant la querelle. 


Deux cents pages plus loin, nos deux héros sont de 
nouveau réunis aux antipodes de l'engagement. Plutdt que 
de faire un vas de plus dans la direction du Parti Communiste 
Robert--aussi incapable de se joindre a eux que de se faire 
leur ennemi--préfére retourner A sa carriére littéraire. 
En fin de compte, c'est donc l'intellectuel qui semble sacri- 
fier l'engazement. Incapable d'aller plus loin dans la série 
des compromis nécessaires Aa l'engazement volitique, l'intel- 
lectuel décide de réintégrer sa tour d'ivoire. Comme nous 
l'avons déja indiqué, ce n'est 14 au'une décision temporaire. 
Dans les derniéres pages du roman, Dubreuilh de nouveau essaie 
de lancer un journal pour une zauche idéale mais inex cigtante, 
indépendante du Parti Communiste. Ainsi, malgré ses déclara- 


tions antérieures, mais en complet accord avec sa position 
philosophique, il se refuse a ignorer sa situation histo- 
rique. Pas plus que Robert d'‘ailleurs, Perron accepte de 
se dire, "Tout se passe sans moi," et il accueille avec 
plaisir l'offre de son ami de participer 4 cette nouvelle 
entreprise: "Faire quelque chose, ne fiitt-ce que parler, 
c'était mieux que de rester assis dans son coin avec ce 
poids obscur sur le coeur, "21 


Une chose cependant a changé: ils ne se font aucune 
illusion quant au succés de leur entreprise. Les raisons 
mémes gqu'ils se donnent pour recommencer ne laissent aucun 
doute quant a leurs attitudes respectives au cas ow ils se 
trouveraient de nouveau placés devant un dilemme analogue. 
Pour Perron, un seul pvrobléme a de 1l'importance, l'homme et 
la misére de la condition humaine. Parlant comme le célébre 
docteur Rieux, de La Peste (1946), Perron déclare: "Si on 
attache de importance au aux malheurs, a la mort, aux hommes 
un & un, il ne suffit pas de dire: ‘De toute fagon, l'his- 
toire est malheureuse , ' pour se croire autorisé 4 s'en 
laver les mains; c'est important qu'elle soit plus ou moins 
malheureuse..."22 Perron ne saurait et ne pourrait devenir 
le porte- -parole d'un parti quel qu'il soit, particuliérement 
d'un parti ou l’individu est sacrifié 4 la collectivité. 

Pas plus que son modéle, Camus, il ne pourrait joindre les 
rangs des Communistes "parce que justement il veut étre 

libre de dire ce que les communistes ne vevlent et ne peuvent 
pas dire."23 


Quant 4 Robert, tout en sachant qu'il ne pourrait vivre 
dans un monde communiste, 1 se refuse a abandonner son rédle 
historique. Placé devant un dilemme analogue 4 celui des 
Camps de Travail, il est permis de penser que de nouveau il 
sacrifierait la vérité. Il est juste d'ajouter, cependant, 
que ce n'est qu'un soutien partiel gu'il donne au Parti, 
puisqu'il se refuse toujours 4 aller jusqu'au bout. S'‘il 

ne veut pas se faire l‘ennemi du "seul parti prolétarien de 
France", il ne veut pas non plus en devenir un membre. En 
un mot, "alors que Perron se refuse a4 sacrifier sa conscience, 
Dubreuilh est prét 4 la sacrifier aux nécessités de l'oppor- 
tunisme politique. 


On peut donc conclure que Les Mandarins nous présentent 
le triste bilan d'une expérience politico-littéraire vécue. 
Chez Perron, comme chez Camus, c'est le moraliste qui triomphe. 
Dubreuilh, quoique prét a trahir sa mission de "clerc," le 
fait de telle fagon et avec un tel manque de conviction qu'il 
n'en reste pas moins en dehors de l'histoire. 


Dans L‘Opium des Intellectuels (Paris, 1955); Raymond 
Aron, qui étudie le méme probléme, nous offre la méme con= 
clusion. Dans le roman comme dans l'essai, 1' expérience des 
intellectuels de gauche se solde par un échec. En fait, il 
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nous est permi li gue cette expérience est une chose 
du passe. 5& in essor dans les années cui suivirent 1a 
Libération, 2 ors que les intellectuels étaient encore en- 
portés | an des années vécues dans la clandestinité, 
le mouvement tend depuis & se déliter considérablement. Si 
les "intoxioués" sont encore en assez zrand nombre, leur 
influence décroit sans cesse, en raison méme de 1l'opposition 
de ceux qui refusent de "se laisser enrégimenter" afin de 
rester libres de juger. 


elle Sartre-Camus est maintenant une chose du 
Simone de Beauvoir a été plus loin que la 
la on des deux antagonistes. 
deux hommes de lettres sont bien plus 
L'indioue la durété des lettres 
Nombreux sont les critiques 
qui se sont efforc de le prouver. Comme le dit Aron, ni 
Sartre ni Camus ne sont des hommes politioues; tous deux 
"acissent per la plume." De plus, "Ils sont tous deux humeni- 
taire ils souhaitent atténuer les souffrances, libérer les 
opprimés j combattent le colonialisme, le fascisme, le 
On ne saurait douter non plus aque tous deux 
a "la gauche bien pensante." En fait, leur 
limite & L'attitude a adopter vis-a-vis de la 
monde communiste: "Sartre et Camus ne sont 
es ou atlantigques ni l'un ni l'autre; ils recon- 
tous deux liexistence d'iniouités dans les deux camps. 
Camus veut dénoncer les unes et les autres. Sartre veut 
dénoncer seulement les unes, du cdté occidental, sans nier 


la réelité des autres. "24 


Comme nous l'avons signalé au début, cette dialectique 
eurait ou se tenir en une cinguantaine de pages. Le fait que 
Simone de Beauvoir ait pu transformer cet essai en un roman 
complexe de plus de cing cents peges--qui cependant retient 
& tout moment l'attention du lecteur--est une preuve, s'il 
en fallait une, de son zrand talent. Les Mandarins ne font 
que confirmer les promesses ébauchées dans ses premiers romans 
et puESsTiLent pleinement la place de tout vremicr rang donnée 
& Medeme de Beauvoir varmi les romanciers frangais. Le 
orobléme de L'enzeazement des intellectuels de gauche est 
orésenté ici dens son décor, et ce décor est nécessaire pour 
bien comprendre le vrobiéme et les solutions offertes par 
ceux-18 mémes aui ont tenté de le résoudre. 


Quel aque soit le jugement de la postérité, Les Manderins 

n'en ge ‘rderont pes moins une valeur historioue, si ce n'est 

P témoignaze d'une phrase importante de la vie 

frangaise: "Les Mandarins sont un roman 

pessi we Oui expose le vrobléme fondamental des rapports 
des int llectuels avec l'action; ouiconaue vounre comprendre 
oueloue @ la vie littéraire de l'aprés-guerre 
devra le lire."25 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 
By Herbert W. Reichert, University of North Carolina 


The forces that make for political success vary in the 
opinion of men, but it is generally agreed that to win the 
respect of one’s fellows, whether they be individuals or 
nations, is to make the way to such success immeasurably 
easier. In the past decade the United States has had an un- 
paralleled opportunity to win respect abroad, particularly 
in Germany, for herself and her way of life, an opportunity 
of which, sad to say, she has not made fuil use.! There 
was in the United States at the end of the Second World War 
a vehement and widespread demand that we teach the people 
of Germany our ideas of democracy. It would have been well 
if, in the subsequent indoctrination program carried out 
within the framework of the military occupation, more at- 
tention had been given to having the Germans understand not 
only our political creed but also our entire culture, and 
if the teaching had been less verbal and more by example. 
However, our representatives abroad must not be made to 
shoulder all the blame. We at home must also take our share, 
as many Germans have visited our country in recent years for 
longer or shorter periods and have had a chance to see us 
in our everyday lives. The principles of democracy speak 
for themselves, and it may be that Germany will remain demo- 
cratic and aligned with the West, but such a stand would not 
of itself imply respect for us. This paper seeks to il- 
lustrate the current German attitude from a literary side. 


Admittedly the problem that faced us in Germany after 
World War II was not an easy one. Damning stereotypes had 
first to be swept aside. Harold Jantz in a recent paper pre- 
sented the thesis that odd conceptions of American life held 
by many intellectual Germans of today are based on a sub- 
conscious carry-over of connotations from the time when the 
term America had designated in the German mentality not only 
the United States, but all the Americas.2 In the nineteenth 
century German writers, such as Karl May and Friedrich 
Gerst&cker, instilled a deeply rooted stereotype of frontier 
primitivism that still colors German opinion. In the early 
part of this century, social critics with Sinclair Lewis at 
their head implanted in the German mind a picture of heart- 
less capitalism and shallow materialism, evident in Kafka's 
Amerika and in Mann's Royal Highness. The Nazis intensified 
this stereotype, and contemporary critics of our society, 
such as William Faulkner who is widely read in translation 
in Germany, continue to present our culture as decadent and 
our ruling class as a shallow, selfish bourgeoisie. Holly- 
wood and the luxury-seeking American tourist have, of course, 
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also had their effect. 


The problem that confronted us was indeed a difficult 
one, but was it insurmountable? As victors we might not have 
succeeded in winning effection, or in indoctrinating the 
Germans, but, zranted our faults, we might have awakened some 
respect for our cultural maturity (which we certainly pos- 
sess in a measure at least greater than often conceded us). 
We have often won friendshiv through a spirit of kindliness 
and generosity, but we have seldom won respect for our way 
of life. To gain some idea of what the intellectual German 
thinks of us, the views of three outstanding German novelists 
of the present, Hermann Hesse, Thomas Mann, and Ernst 
Wiechert, will now be considered. Others have spoken their 
minds more obviously end more vehemently than these three, 
but they have the merit of possessing a broad, representa- 
tional value. All three, including Mann, the emigré (and, 

@s some would have it, treitor), mirror the conservative 
German intellectual world of today. Ts. be sure, each of them 
has his individual bias, but where they are in general agree- 
ment, their views are worthy of our consideration. 


Herman Hesse, now seventy-nine, lives in retirement 
and is comparatively inactive. However, in the late 1940's 
for us the years of decision, he wrote a number of essays 
and corresponded with friends in Germany,3 so that any 
changes in his views or in the intellectual climate had a 
chance tomanfest themselves. His status as a representa- 
tive of present-day German views is also validated by the 
laurels now heaped upon him by his fellow-countrymen. The 
Nobel Prize of 1946 was not their doing, but the Friedenspreis 
des deutschen Buchhandels awarded him in 1955 was, and the 
latter would appear to mirror not only a belated attempt to 
make good the terrible wrong done Hesse by German chauvinisn, 
but also the current interest in his writings, which, in 
turn, reveals some degree of concurrence between public 
opinion and his views. 


Hesse's post-war writings reveal essentially the same 
attitude that he had held with such consistency in his earli- 
er writings, so that we may refer here to the one work in 
which he dealt explicitly with American culture in some de- 
tail, his bitter but representative autobiogravhical novel, Der 
Steppenwolf, written in 1927. Here he disinterestedly con- 
demns American culture. I say disinterestedly, because it 
was not America he was attacking, but rather the philistine 
German bourgeoisie. Such philistine Germans he designates 
as "diese emerikanischen, mit so wenigem zufriedenen 
Menschen," and he abhors the fact that the German burgher, 
like the American, chould be satisfied with empty café life 
and "Massenvergniigungen," gre feel no compulsion to seek 
the higher things in life. 
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In his analysis of jazz, not unlike many analyses of 
recent origin, Hesse finds that jazz combines the naive 
sensuality of the Negro with the strength of the American, 
and he then goes on to say that the latter, the American, 
always appears to Europeans in all his strength as freshly 
adolescent and child-like. This is a rather back-handed 
compliment, as the next words show: 


Wiirde Europa auch so werden? War 
es schon auf dem Weg dazu? War das 
was wir "Kultur", was wir Geist, 
was wir Seele, was wir schién, was 
wir heilig nannten, war das bloss 
ein Gespenst, schon lange tot und 
nur von uns paar Narren noch fiir 
echt und lebendig gehalten? 


Compared to German music as exemplified in Bach and Mozart, 
American jazz is in Hesse's words "eine Schweinerei." 

Clearly a cuiture that could produce jazz did not have much 
to say for itself, and Hesse sums up his feelings about 
American ideals as one might expect he would: "A man who 

can comprehend Buddha, a man who has a premonition of the 
heights and depths of humanity, should not live in a world 
such as this, in wich common sense, democracy, and bourgeois 
education prevail. 


For Hesse, then America was a primitive, virile society, 
healthy and strong, but adolescent and childlike, and essenti- 
ally barbarian. That is the way Hesse felt about America in 
1927, and that he felt essentially the same way in the late 
1940's is apparent from Glasperlenspiel, with its bitter 
gibes at this age cf the feuilleton, and from his late essays.° 


Thomas Mann came to resi tn the United States in 1938, 
acquiring American citizenship in 1944. When he left in 1954 
to take up residence in S rit he had made warm and 
lasting friendships with number of American intellectuals. 
Still his final decision on American culture in its present 
state was, as will now be shown, negative. It is a difficult 
problem to ascertain Mann's views on American culture, de- 
spite the large number of his political essays. No doubt 
his urbanity induced him te conceal what might have been re- 
garded as unfriendly criticism of his host country. In any 
case, it will be well to retrace briefly his political 
history and to read a bit between the lines. 


Thomas Mann was originally no friend of democracy and 
wrote in favor of democracy only after World War II, de- 
termined, as he put it, to help prevent further internal dis- 
order in Germany.9 That he was not yet completely converted 
at the time is evident from his famous symbol of democracy 
in the Magic Mountain (1924), the likable, yet rather comical 
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little Italian humanist, Settembrini. But as the Nazis grew 
stronger and fascism waxed in power over the face of the 
continent, Mann became increasingly outspoken in the cause 

of democracy.10 However, he never equated his conception 

of democracy with western democracy, preferring to consider 
democracy only in the broadest terms as the "inalienable 
dignity of man."ll Western democracy he found wanting in 
several respects. It lacked the vitality of its opponents.12 
Majority rule was no ideal or criterion by itself, as it 
could easily deteriorate, he felt, into mob rule.13  Eco- 
nomic liberalism was "a plutocratic aspect which was es- 
tablished by the bourgeois revolution as a more modern but 
not more worthy subdstitute for feudal privileges and inequali- 
ties."14 The ideal government of the future should embody a 
new humanism which combined democratic and Nietzschian 
orinciples. 


That is how Mann spoke in the late 1930's. In 1947 
his dislike for western democracy is still in evidence. 
Mann calls Serenus Zeitblom, the narrator in his last great 
novel with political implications, "Dr. Faustus," a persi- 
flage on the German humanist; yet he is, notwithstanding, 
one of the most faithful mouthpieces of the author, and if 
we recall the above, the following words ring with authen- 


ticity: 


It is true that certain strata of 
bourgeois democracy seemed and seem 
today ripe for what I termed the 
dictetorship of the scum...still 
leaders have arisen who...saw in 
this dictatorship the ultimate that 
can or may be laid upon humanity 

and moved their world to a life-and- 
death struggle against it. Not 
enough can these men be thanked, 

and it shows that the democracy of 
the western lands, in all the 
anachronistic state of their insti- 
tutions, all the rigidity of their 
concevtions of freedom in resisting 
the new and the inevitable, is after 
all essentially in the line of human 
progress...; it shows that western 
democracy is after all capable, by 
its own nature, of a transition into 
conditions more justified of life.16 


In this passage there is evidence of gratitude, of some 
hope, but of little liking or respect. The hostility toward 
the western democracies in the "anachronistic state of their 
institutions" and in the "rigidity of their conceptions of 
freedom," is tempered only by the hope that they may have 
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the inner strength to develop into something worth-while, 
"into conditions more justified of life." There is little 
consolation for us in noting that the other western countries 
are included in this judgment, and in thinking thet perhaps 
Mann had France and Britain particularly in mind. His refer- 
ence to leaders is in large part a reference to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whom Mann esteemed highly and whom he considered 
the greatest single influence in stemming the tide of fascism.17 
No, Mann clearly has America in mind along with the rest. 
Nor can we derive any satisfaction from the notion that his 
aversion is directed at our form of government. In The 
Observetions of a Non-Political Man, written in 1917 con- 
demninz democracy, he had linked democracy with cultural 
values.1° In 1923 and frequently thereafter he stated that 
via man was not to be separeted from the whole 
this passage is a subtle but 
our way of life. In 1929, in Ris 
Faustus, Mann felt no impulse to 
enthusiastic comment thet the 
self-discipline were almost 
the lover and fearer of 
sophic intellectualism, changed his 
Switzerland, finally and symboli- 
et he carried with him a super- 
American, but it would certainly 
oression of our culture was unfavorable. 
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Ernst Wiechert is perhaps not quite as great a writer 
as either of the preceding two, but his works are highly 
popular at vresent in term and he has won wide respect 
for his courageous fight agai he Nazis, gaining the title 
of "Leader of the Inne mig tion." For his efforts he 
spent almost seven yea! concentration camp at Buchen- 
wald, bitter memories - which color his novel, Totenwald. 
In 1950 Wiechert wrote his last great novel, Missa Sine Nomine, 
a story of post-war rehabilitation, in which he returned once 
again to his earlier thesis of Christian forgiveness and 


brotherly love. 


In this latter — Wiechert included the impact of 
the Americen occupatio but there is no indication that he 
felt American eres’ or American culture offered any so- 
lution to Germany's problems. To be sure, First Lieutenant 
Kelly is portrayed as a kind and understanding person, but 
then, as one of the three berons says, he is not like the 
other Americans, but like one of them, like a German.*l He 
says deprecatinsly of the Americans that they have antennae 
instead of ears, since all they do is listen to jazz on the 
radio.22 It is interesting that Wiechert in 1950 uses ex- 
actly the same symbol to characterize American culture as 
did Hesse in 1927: jazz heard over a tinny radio. That is 
the reader's only contact with the American forces in toto 
in this novel: jazz blaring from the windows of the castle 
used to ouarter the American soldiers.?3 Again, like Hesse, 
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Wiechert felt a strange admiration for the vrimitive sin- 
cerity of Negro music, here presented in the form of a Negro 
spiritual sung by a colored American soldier. 2 


In conclusion, it is clear that the three authors 
mentioned have not sung our praises but have been critical 
of our culture and our way of life. The popularity of these 
men and the unanimity of their opinion would indicate with 
a considerable degree of certainty that they are a valid 
mirror of current conservative, intellectual German opinion. 9 
It is to be deplored that after our unique opportunity and 
the expenditure of millions of dollars, we should have 
achieved little more than the reputation of being well- 
intentioned barbarians. The situation is not only lamentable, 
but also as vital to our country as either the economic or 
the military problem. It behooves us to improve our publici- 
ty and representation abroad, and to take another long look 
at our own American culture at home. 


NOTES 
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The present writer is aware of the activities of the U. 5S. 
Information Centers, of the Amerika Institutes, of the 
government-subsidized visits of Germans to the United 
States, of the noble efforts of the Guakers, but he 
Suggests thet the attitude of the military occupation 
itself--men and policies--was perhaps of fundamental 
importance. 
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das ich es noch unter Roosevelt, in seinem Amerika 
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Thomas Mann, Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen (Berlin: 
S. Fischer Verlag, 1922), pp. xxxv-xxxvi. Note the 
antitheses posed: Germany-western democracies, Geist- 
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RILKE'S MALTE AND SCHACK STAFFELDT 


By George C. Schoolfield, University of Buffalo 


When Malte Laurids Brigge returns to Ulsgaard from 
Sord Academy, he discovers the library of the family estate. 
Believing that he must read all books if he reads one ("dass 
man nicht das Recht hatte, ein Buch aufzuschlagen, wenn man 
sich nicht verpflichtete, alle Zu lesen") ,1 the "Leserich" 
Malte plunges desverately from author to author. "Damals 
las ich Schiller und Baggesen, Ohlenschl&ger und Schack 
Staffeldt, was von Walter Scott da war und Calderdén." All 
these names, except that of Schack Staffeldt, are well-known. 
Yet it is perhaps Adolf Wilhelm Schack von Staffeldt (1769- 
1826) who possesses the greatest importance for Malte among 
his early nineteenth century readings, readings of which 
Malte writes so despairingly: "Manches kam mir in die H&nde, 
wes gleichsam schon h&étte gelesen sein miissen, ftir anderes 
war es viel zu fritih; f&llig war fast nichts ftir meine damalige 
Gegenwart." Schiller was a favorite of the youthful Rilke; 
Baggesen and Shlenschlager are major Danish writers of their 
time; Walter Scott and Calderdédn might well contribute to the 
belated Romanticism of the young Danish student. Schack 
Staffeldt, on the other hand, is only e minor figure, for 
whose inclusion in Malte's list there is no immediately ap- 
parent reason. Can he have been "f&llig" for the "damalige 
Gegenwert" of both Rilke and Malte? 


In all likelihood Rilke came to hear of Schack Staffeldt 
during his Danish-Swedish visit of 1904, a period when the 
peregrinating Austrian author was reading a considerable amount 
of Danish literature. Since there is no mention of Schack 
Staffeldt in Rilke's published correspondence, one can merely 
conjecture how the discovery took place. The Swedish poet, 
Ernst Norlind, reviewed Scandinavian literature for his guest, 
but Rilke implies Zhat his talks with Norlind embraced only 
the modern period. However, another important informant 
of Rilke on Scandinavian subjects, Georg Brandes, had written 
an extended essay on Schack Staffeldt (1882), which appéared in 
collected form in Danske Personligheder (1899); and it would 
seem from interior evidence that Brandes is Rilke's only 
source of information on Schack Staffeldt. We know from the 
correspondence that Rilke was acquainted with the writings 
of Brandes;4 it has been inferred that Rilke's opinions on 
Kierkegaard were formed in part by the Brandes essay on the 
Danish theologian. Curiously, "Schack Staffeldt" in Danske 
Personligzheder immediately follows the essays "Adam 
Ohlenschl&ger" and "Goethe og Danmark"; a large portion 
(pp.270-279) of the latter study is devoted to Baggesen. 

Thus Rilke may have obtained from a single source all three 
Danish literary names found in his Malte. 


Rilke was perhaps originally drawn to Schack Staffeldt 
by the peculiar national make-up of the Dane, "German of race, 
German in his emotional life and his way of thought, Danish 
by birth, as citizen, and as poet" (p.309). In his Danish 
masquerade--indeed, in his whole tendency to assume the lan- 
guage or gualities of another nationality--Rilke must have 
found the dichotomy between Schack Staffeldt's German and 
Danish sides of special fascination. The basically lin- 
guistic problems of Schack Staffeldt (he was never completely 
at home in Danish) are not the only point of attraction for 
Rilke; reading Brandes' account of the lite of Schack Staffeldt, 
Rilke must have felt that he had found a spiritual ancestor 
of Sigbjdrn Obstfelder, the Norwegian neo-Romantic and pre- 
sumed "original" of Malte. Brandes describes the "sensitive 
and strange nature" of Schack Staffeldt, “a malcontent and 
dissatisfied man, rich in intellect, which he constantly held 
in strain until he overstrained it" (p.308). Rilke, describ- 
ing Obstfelder to Maurice Betz many years later, employed 
much the same words: "poéte...d'une sensibilité suraigué... 
en proie a une fiévre cérébrale, qui va en s'exaspérant."7 


Certain features of Schack Staffeldt's career must have 
reminded Rilke of his own adventures which he incorporated 
into Malte; other details no doubt made him think both of 
Obstfelder and of himself. Like Rilke, and like Malte, Schack 
Staffeldt was early enrollee in a cadet school; like Rilke, 
and like Malte, Schack Staffeldt traveled extensively in Italy. 
During his Italian journey Schack Staffeldt remained for al- 
most a year in Venice (Autumn, 1797, to August, 1798), and 
there had his poetic experience with the beloved "Lilla"; 
Malte, at the end of his diaries (Schack Staffeldt had kept 
a travel diary), meets Abelone "in Venedig, im Herbst" 
(p.199). Tormented by fears of poetic failure and of death, 
Rilke found relief by incorporating these traits, present 
likewise in Obstfelder, into Malte; Schack Staffeldt provided 
him with another and strikingly similar "scapegoat." Schack 
Staffeldt's genius perished early, Brandes says, of a surfeit 
of idealism ("the decisive feature of his poetic personality," 
p.331). Malte makes the same charge, of a lack of contact 
with reality, against his own verses: "Alle meine Verse 
Sind anders entstanden [than in contact with lifel, also sind 
es keine" (p.21). In later years Schack Staffeldt became 
a public official, first in Cismar, then in the town of 
Schleswig, and he attributed the decline of his poetic powers 
to his imprisomment within these bourgeois circumstances, 
so oppressive to the country gentleman. Malte, although 
resident in Paris and far younger in years than the Cismar 
"Amtmand," laments (comparing himself with Francis Jammes): 
"Und zu denken, dass ich auch so ein Dichter geworden wére, 
wenn ich irgendwo h&tte wohnen diirfen, irgendwo auf der Welt, 
in einem von den vielen verschlossenen Landhdusern, um die 
sich niemand ktimmert" (p.39). The tragic demise of Schack 
Staffeldt, still a prisoner of his surroundings, is movingly 
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narrated by Brandes: {He Jlay three Gays in a helpless 
state, obviously only faintly conscious and without other 
care than thet of a housekeeper end servant" (p.331). 

The words of Brandes are echoed in Malte's terrifying vision 
of a lonely death: 


Wir graute mir immer, wenn ich von 

einem Sterbenden sagen hdrte: er konnte 
schon niemanden mehr erkennen. Dann 
stellte ich mir ein einsames Gesicht vor, 
das sich aufhob aus Kissen, und suchte, 
nach etwas Bekanntem suchte...aber es 
war nichts da (p. 47). 


After retelling Schack Staffeldt's life, Brandes offers 
a review of his lyric production, and here again one finds 
characteristics which could make an immediate appeal to the 
Rilke of Malte and also to a more mature Rilke. Brandes com- 
oares Schack Staffeldt expressly to Hélderlin and Keats, to 
whom a few years later Rilke would pay expressive homazge.? 
The erotic asvects in the forgotten Danish poet have a par- 
ticular resemblance to certain inclinations in Rilke. Schack 
Staffeldt wrote fondly of the notion of the hermaphrodite, 
"thet blessed double-sex...great Unity's desireless image" 
(quoted in Brandes, p. 350), and of the castrate-singer, "The 
man's loftiness in your heavenly song/ azrees ideally with 
the maiden's grace" (p.349). As Rilke scholers have so 
often indicated, the Austrian poet was enamoured of a similar 
concept of the union of the sexes, although in him it took 
a less offensive form; he desired completely to understand, 
even to identify himself with the figure of the woman: "Es 
ist so nattirlich ftir mich, M&dchen und Frauen zu verstehen; 
Gas tiefste Erleben des Schaffenden ist weiblich--: denn es 
ist empfangendes und geb#rendes Erleben."! 


The other principal tenet of Schack Staffeldt's erotic 
system, thet of the splendor and the profit of unrequited 
love, is even more pronouncedly Rilkean. Brandes adduces a 
great wealth of quotations in illustration of Schack Steffeldt's 
special variety of "“Laengsel" (yearning), and Rilke's eye 
must have been caught by at least some of them: "My want 
consumes me/ and, oh, I desire I know not what" (p.338); 
",..eternally shall longings burn within the human breast...// 
pleasure is man's fall, longing his highest flight" (p.343). 
The climax of Brandes' exposition comes when he quotes the 
poem, "Til den natlige Sangerinde," addressed to a woman 
whose voice elone the poet knows: "Your soul aspires to leave 
the earth,/ longing alone is your lot,/ all the golden realms/ 
glisten downward in your tear" (p.342). The climax of Malte 
comes with the song of yearning and renunciation sung by 
Abelone in Venice: "Wie, wenn wir diese Pracht/ ohne zu 
stillen/ in uns ertriizgen?//Ach, in den Armen hab ich sie alle 
verloren,/ du nur, du wirst immer wieder zgeboren:/weil ich 
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niemals dich anhielt, halt ich dich fest" (pp.203-204). The 
thought of Schack Staffeldt and of Rilke is nearly identical. 
Schack Staffeldt has expressed himself more romantically, or, 
as Brandes would say, more ideally, while Rilke's words are 
more "realistic" and more paradoxical in their realism. 


Schack Staffeldt, whether a model in some small measure 
for Malte or simply a figure corresponding to Rilke's hero, 
has earned a place in Malte's library, and a place more justi- 
fied than those of his greater companions. Furthermore, when 
Rilke mentions the Danish poet, he gives another hint of that 
affection for the ideal-Romantic poet he was to develop while 
working on the Elegies. Rilke often expressed a love--the 
love of 2 Romanticist, we might say--for the "white nights" 
of the northern summer. Georg Brandes, in closing his essay, 
writes: 


Whenever I remember Schack Staffeldt, 
such a night occurs to me...Its mood 

is his mood, a mystical enthusiasn, 
which beholds the earthly and the ce- 
lestial melted together into one being 
in a bridal night of beauty, and its 
longing is his longing--a yearning 

which aspires and trembles in a northern 
moonbeam (p. 367). 


NOTES 


R. M. Rilke, Ausgew8hlte Werke (Leipzig, 1938), 


Briefe 1902-1906 (Leipzig, 1930), pp.194-195. 


Georg Brandes, Samlede Skrifter (Copenhagen, 1899), I, 


All quotations are translated by the present writer. 


Briefe 1907-1914 (Leipzig, 1933), pp.89-90. 


Gertrude L. Schuelke, Rilke and Kierkegaard. A Study 
in Relationship (Stanford dissertation, 1951), p.17. 
Maurice Betz, Rilke Vivant (Paris, 1937), pp.118-119, 
and Rilke & Paris (Paris, 1941), pp.32-33. 


Betz, Rilke Vivant, p.118. 


Neither Schack Staffeldt nor Rilke demonstrated great 
stoicism in letters from their sickbeds. The former 
wrote: "How sensitive I am to physical pains! They 
torture me unspeakably, yes, they embitter me in the 
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extreme..." (p.330), while Rilke addressed the following 
words of farewell to Merline: "enfermé...pour longtemps 
avec des douleurs inhumaines..-.humblement, misérablement 
malade...," Rilke et Merline, Correspondance (Ziirich, 
1954), pp.601-602. An extended version of the same 
sentiments is to be found in Briefe aus Muzot, (Leipzig, 
1935), p.395, letter to Supervielle. 


One wonders if Rilke in 1904 had some inkling of another 
theme he would take up in later years, that of the trans- 
formation in the Sonnets to Orpheus. Brandes (p.353) 
submits Schack Staffeldt's poem "Forvandlingerne" ("The 
Transformations") to a careful analysis. 


Briefe 1904-1907 (Leipzig, 1939), p.62. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN CONTEMPORARY ECUADORIAN FICTION 


By Kessel Schwartz, University of Vermont 


A great many references have been made to Russian liter- 
ature in contemporary Spanish America. Luis Alberto Sanchez 
mentions the period of rusofilia,l Max Daireaux insists on 
Russian influence in the Spanish American literature of an 
earlier period, Arturo Uslar Pietri finds a "secreta afinidad 
de sensibilidad",3 and George 0. Schanzer reveals similari- 
ties of Russian and Latin American themes from the 1880's 
to 1930.4 Barbagelata, Bayona Posada, Henrfquez Urefia and 
Torres-Rfoseco also refer to Russian influences. 


The contemporary writers of Ecuador, who began writing 
as aschool about 1925, have various schemes for reorganizing 
their society so that the Ecuadorian people may gain collec- 
tive control over the conditions of their existence. Most 
of these schemes come under the general heading of Socialisn, 
ealthough as used by these writers the term has no definite 
meaning. Socialism for them partakes of Utopian Socieélism 
or of Marxism or of a vague combination of these and other 
forms of Socialist philosophy. Each writer has a slightly 
different definition of Socialism and uses the word to cover 
all sorts of indefinite schemes to improve or revolutionize 
society. At the end of most of the novels by the writers 
the reader finds a hope for the future: union of the classes, 
better conditions for the masses and others. Most of the 
writers were either actual members of the Communist Party, 
such as Joaquin Gallezos Lara and Gil Gilbert, socialists 
like José de la Cuadra and Demetrio Aguilera Malta, or fellow 
travelers like Pareja y Diez Canseco. Sooner or later, 
social revolution, union of the workers of the world, or 
Russian Communism are offered as the visions of a new future. 
Because of the themes presented, some observers have felt 
that the revolutionary writers of Russia influenced the 
Ecuedorian group. Among the casual references to Russian 
influence, we find: 


"En esta obra ayudé también la literetura rusa, en 
particular, la obra de Méximo Gorki."5 "Pero renovdéndonos 
siempre en les fuentes de mayor vigor intelectual al tiempo 
gue recibfamos el populismo de Francia nos llegaban también 
las novelas que se escribfan en la Rusia revolucionaria." 


The Russian Revolution is mentioned in the works and 
reviews of many contemporary Ecuadorian novelists. Vera has 
an Evocacién a Lenfii,7 Gerardo Gallegos pleads for a world 
"sin fronteras" and "la Rusa Soviética cara al mundo." 

Other works like Viva Lenfn in Savia are representative.9 
Trépico, Demetrio Aguilera Malta's review, offers: "Fue 
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preciso que la literatura de la Revolucidén Rusa invadiera 

el mundo para aque por estas latitudes cobraran algun interés 
literario y se incorporaran al cuento y a la novela 1os 
trabajadores, los humildes, los andnimos."10 


Articles by Ilya Ehrenburg anc others on the literature 
of the Russian Revolution appear in Amauta, Nosotros, and 
other reviews in the twenties, but these ere mostly reprinted 
from French reviews such as Le Disoue Vert, and the works 
themselves were not translated into Spanish. International 
Literature, to which Humberto Salvador sent many articles 
and letters, has many translations, but the Spanish versions 
appeared only in the 1940's. Russian novelists, such as 
Ehrenburg, Tolstoi, Sholokhov, and Pilnyak, although known 
to the Ecuadorians, could have greatly influenced only those 
who started writing in the 1930's, for with rareexceptions 
these writers were not translated into Spanish or French be- 
fore 1930. Gladkov's Cement was translated into French in 
1928; Ivanov has a story in the Revista de Occidente, 1926; 
Pilnyak has Bare Year in French in 1926; and only Ehrenburg 
has a novel in Spanish before 1926.11 


Although most of the well-known contemporary Ecuadorians 
belonged to the Communist or Socialist parties, and although 
the Russian revolution of 1917, in which they saw the possi- 
bility of a new Utopia for the world, moved them deeply, the 
social novel of the Soviet Union, involving communist propa- 


ganda and the struggle of the proletariat, did not influence 
them during their formative period or eerly writings. 


Three Russian novelists of a much earlier literary 
period zreetly influenced the Ecuadorians: Dostoevski, Gorki, 
end Andreyev. When the Soviet Revolution first brought about 
a complete upheaval of values in the literature as well as 
in other aspects of Russian life, Dostoevski was scorned as 
an example of bourgeois art, but after the initial fervor, 
Gorki and others extolled his genius. It is true thet 
Dostoevski in his writings condemned both bourzgeoisie and 
worker. In Notes from the Underground, he preaches that 
the socielists ere wrong in their reasoned Utopias; in The 


Possessed, Shatov, the revolutionary, finally realizes that 
Stavrogin's doctrines are lies and that his only salvation 
lies in the Russian Orthodox God. However, as one of his 
biographers points out: 


The Utopian idealism which he imbibed 

in those days, a kind of idealism which 
Marx and Lenin valued in the history of 
the revolutionary struggle, never en- 
tirely deserted him. The hypocritical 
bourgeois morality, political corruption, 
and the suffering of oppressed people 
that he observed...turned him into an 
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open and bitter critic of European 
capitalism.12 


Dostoevski, then, is a writer of political contradictions, 
but in his interior struggles the revolutionary was always 
present, a fact much emphasized by Latin American writers. 


In Latin America there was a resurgence of interest 
in Dostoevski immediately before and after the centennial 
anniversary of his birth. Armando Donoso, for example, por- 
trays Dostoevski as a protector of the poor, 13 and another 
critic recognizes him as the "precursor de la revolucién 
Rusa ."14 Translations of his works into Spanish had ap- 
peared as early as 1890 and seem to have been especially 
numerous in the period 1920-1926.15 Several appeared in 
various Ecuadorian periodicals such as El Telégrafo, and the 
young Ecuadorians read his work assiduously. 


Andreyev's works, which also appeared in El Telégrafo, 
had been translated into Spanish between 1906 and 1925. The 
new Ecuadorian school was especially impressed with Andreyev's 
emphasis on the abnormal and diseased. The latter's Thought, 
dealing with the borderline between reason and madness, re- 
sembles Vida del Ahorcado of Pablo Palacio and Rfo Arriba 
of Pareja y Diez Canseco. And it Came to Pass that the King 
was Dead comments on "centuries of hunger, unrighteousness 
and oppression"; His Excellency the Governor has further 
interesting parallels with Cruces sobre el agua, the strike 
of the workmen, the attack of the police, and the burial of 
the strikers in a common trench. The social revolution of 
1905-07 inspired Sashka Jigouleff, from which Pedro Jorge 
Vera quotes and from which he obtains the idea for the title 
of his novel, Los animales puros. The Ecuadorians lamented 
the death of Sashka who protected the poor against their 
oppressors. 


Gorki's works appeared in Ecuadorian reviews, and refer- 
ences to his work occur in Savia and other periodicals. 
Mother is representative of much of his work. The men, women 
and children, like their Ecuadorian counterparts, brutalized 
by toil in the factory, can find salvation only through Social- 
ism. The mother's conscience finally changes her into a revo- 
lutionary fighter, a symbolic evolution dear to the Ecuadorian 
novelists. 


The latter felt that Gorki, Andreyev, and Dostoevskj 
had a firm belief, as they did, in the final triumph of 
virtue and justice. The question in their mind was how to 
reconcile their feeling of what Ecuadorian life ought to be 
with what it was. They apparently could not solve the riddle 
except through the suggestion of the imposition of a European 
idea, Socialism, proletarian revolution, or by the hope of 
the eventual triumpvh of the innate goodness of man, a theme 
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especially dear to Gorki. 


Most Ecuadorian novels emphasize social content and 
protest against the horrors of their social reality, but in 
the final analysis they are reflections of nineteenth century 
humanitarian utopianism clad in modern socialistic and commu- 
nistic dress. 
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SOME RECENT SIGNIFICANT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


Fernando Alegrfa. Whitman en Hispano América. México, 
Ediciones Studium, 1954. Pp. 412. 


Alegrfa, a Chilean writer, examines biographies and 
translations of Whitman in Latin America and records his in- 
fluence on Latin American poets. There are some interesting 
parallels between Rubén Darfo and Whitman, although there 
4s no evidence that Darfo ever followed Whitman. 


Robert Baldick. The Life of J. -K. Huysmans. Oxford, 


Clarendon Press, 1955. PD. 425. 


This work examines in detail the work of Huysmans as 
a symbolist and as a naturalist, and it is also the first 
scholarly biography of Huysmans. Baldick had access to Pierre 
Lambert's great collection of unpublished Huysmans material, 
and he puts it to good use. 


W. H. Barber. Leibniz in France from Arnauld to 


Voltaire: A Study in French Reactions to Leibnizianism, 1670- 
1760. London, Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 2766 


Leibniz! influence on the modern world, beginning mainly 
with Bayle and Voltaire, is now becoming apparent. Barber 
has done a sound job of studying Leibniz in eighteenth centu- 
ry France, but his book must be considered as a beginning for 
much broader studies covering other countries of western 
Europe. 


John G. Clark. La Pensée de Ferdinand Brunetitre. 
Peris, Nizet, 1954. Pp. 250. 


This new thesis on Brunetiere (there have been several 
others) is based not only on a reading of Brunetitre's works 
but also his personal papers in the Bibliothéaue Nationale. 

It is a thorough survey of Brunetitre's thought and criticism. 


In each subsecuent issue of the Kentucky Foreign Language 
Cuarterly significant books received for review will be listed 
with short annotetions. The clessical, mediaeval, Romance, and 
Germanic fields will be covered in rotation. 
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Ernesto Guerra Da Cal. Lengua y estilo de Ega de Queiroz. 
I. Elementos bdésicos. Coimbra, Acta Universitatis Coimbrigensis, 
1954. Pp. ix, 391. 


This comprehensive study of the languaze and style of 
Ega de Queiroz not only defines the essence of his charm as 
a writer but also brings his aesthetic ideas into sharp per- 
spective. Da Cal identifies every element in Queiroz' prose 
and analyzes it in detail. Da Cal's forthcoming critical 
bibliography of the great Portuguese writer will be another 
basic work which will serve as a companion to the present volume. 


Jean Fabre. Chénier, l'homme et l'oeuvre. Paris, 
Hatier-Boivin, 1955. Pp. 240. 


André Chénier read widely in world literature, in the 
original or in translation, but he absorbed the humanistic 
ideals of Greece, Rome, and Renaissance Italy more readily 
than any others. Nevertheless, Fabre shows that in the Odes 
and Iambes Chénier was completely original, that he could 
equal the ancients without being dependent on then. 


Alice Green Fredman. Diderot and Sterne. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 264. 


This 1953 Ph.D. dissertation from Columbia contains a 
detailed examination of the theoretical and critical ideas 
of Diderot and Sterne. Mrs. Fredman shows that Diderot did 
not plagiarize Sterne in Jacques le fataliste and that most 
of the resemblances between the two authors are fortuitous, 
a result of their béing contemporaries, rather than a matter 
of influence. 


Paul Gazagne. Marivaux par lui-méme. Paris, Editions 
du Seuil, 1954. Pp. 190. 


What Gazagne lacks in scholership is compensated by 
enthusiasm for an author who is constantly gaining in popu- 
larity. Although we know few facts about Marivaux's life, 
his works abound in ideas about society and morality, and 
Gazagne exploits them effectively. 


F, C. Green. Jean-Jacques Rousseau. A Critical Study 


of his Life and Writings. Cambridge, At the University Press, 
1955- 376. 
Since the publication of Louis Ducros' study of 


Rousseau's life and work in 1918, there has been no major 
critical biography. In the intervening years the amount of 
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source material has increased perceptibly, notably in the 
form of the Correspondance zénérale (1924-1934) and the 
Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1905-date). 
Professor Green of the University of Edinburgh has provided 
the work needed for over three decades. He has exploited 

not only the printed sources, but also the vast amount of 
manuscript material. Rousseau's contacts with such contempo- 
raries as Hume, Boswell, Diderot, and Voltaire are examined 
critically and evaluated for both parties. The picture of 
Rousseau himself as an unbalanced, difficult genius is drawn 
with a fine sense of proportion. Professor Green's style is 
lucid and persuasive and even when one is inclined to disa- 
sree with him, disagreement must be qualified by respect for 
Green's ability to marshal his facts and vresent them ef- 


fectively. 


Yvonne de Athayde de Grubenmann. Un Cosmopolite suisse: 
Jacques-Henri Meister (1744-1826). Geneva, Droz, 1954. 
rp. 


This effort to rehabilitate Meister's reputation brings 
out many little known facts about the neerly forgotten Swiss 
critic who edited the Correspondance littéreire from 1773 
until 1813. Sra. Grubenmann contrasts the contributions of 
Meister with those of Melchior Grimm, his successor as editor 
of the Correspondance littéraire. 


H. R. Jauss. Zeit und Erinnerung in Marcel Prousts "A 
la recherche du temps perdu." Ein Beitrag zur Theorie des 
Romans. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1955, ("Heidelbergel 
Forschungen," 3). Pp. 206. 


Jauss attempts to interpret Proust as a novelist's 
novelist, examining A la recherche du temps perdu both as a 
novel of reminiscence and as a model for the new fiction. 
He deals effectively with Proustian subtleties and brings 
out all the imaginative variety and richness of Proust's 


masterviece. 


John C. Lapp. Aspects of Racinian Tragedy. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1955. ("University of Toronto 
Romance Series," no. 2). Pp. x, 195. 


Penetrating discussions of the essence of Racine's tragedy 
emphasize such elements as human loneliness, knowledge of 
personal guilt, and the personal sanctity of emotion. Lapp has 
zone far in isolating and examining individual aspects of 
Racine's drama, and his work will have an important place in 
the bibliography of Racine. 
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C. A. Mayer. Bibliozraphie des oeuvres de Clément Marot. 
Geneva, Droz, 1954. 2 vols. 


The first volume of this useful bibliography deals with 
manuscripts, the second with editions. Mayer shows great 
caution in dealing with manuscripts of doubtful authenticity, 
and his work will be a cornerstone for Marot studies. 


Henri Peyre. The Contemporary French Novel. New York, 
Ixford University Press, 1955. Pp. 363. 


This volume includes discussions of Martin du Gard, 
Duhamel, Romains and Radiguet, Proust and Gide, Mauriac, 
Giono, Saint Exupéry, Malraux, Existentialism and Sartre, 
and Camus and Simone de Beauvoir. Peyre makes no effort to 
be comprehensive, but he does offer a useful introduction 
to contemporary French imaginative prose. 


Jean Pommier. Aspects de Racine. Suivi de l'histoire 
littéraire d'un couple tragique. Paris, Nizet, 1954. 
Pp. xxxviii, 465. 


This volume is a compilation of articles and essays, 
with some changes and addenda, published between 1943 and 
1953. There is a great deal of general critical material 
on drama and poetry in addition to the specific Racinian 
studies. 


Henri Roddier. L'Abbé Prévost: l'homme et l'oeuvre. 
Paris, Hatier-B3oivin, 1955. Pp. 200. 


Although the Abbé Prévost wrote some 150 to 200 books, 
he is remembered today only for Manon Lescaut. In the eight- 
eenth century, however, he was a writer of some consequence, 
an editor of journals and sets, and translator of Richardson's 
Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles Grandison. Roddier has done 
a commendable job of summarizing the Abbé's remarkable career. 


Marcel A. Ruff. Baudelaire, l'homme et 1l'oeuvre. 
Paris, Hatier-Boivin, 1955. Pp. 212. 


This volume is to some extent a résumé of L'Esprit du 
mal et l'esthétique baudelairienne, and, while it is a use- 
ful introduction, it suffers from lack of relevance. 


Marcel A. Ruff. L'Esprit du mal et l'esthétique 
paudelairienne. Paris, A. Colin, 1955. Pp. 491. 
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The concept of evil and the diabolical in European 
romanticism goes back to the eighteenth century; and here 
in a work of immense erudition, Ruff shows how it is brought 
to a climax in the work of Baudelaire. Looking back over 
the ages Ruff seems strongly inclined to create a malevolent 
interpretation of history. The last part of the book con- 
tains a detailed study of the architecture of Les Fleurs du 


Mal. 


Jean Rychner. Le Chanson de geste; essai sur l'art 
épigue des jonzleurs. Geneva, Droz, 1955. ("Société de 
publications romanes et frangaises," 53.) Pp. 174. 


This ambitious attempt to find the origins of the French 
mediaeval epic examines the diffusion of the Chansons de 
Geste, the manuscript tradition, the internal composition, 
the strophic structure, and motifs and formulas. Rychner 
seeks the origins of the Chansons de Geste in a multiplicity 
of shorter narrative poems, much closer to the events they 
describe, but unfortunately lost today. The jongleurs who 
were responsible for these early pieces are the true authors 
of the mediaeval French epic. Of course, Rychner takes issue 
with Joseph Bédier on numerous points. 


Norman Suckling. Paul Valéry and the Civilized Mind. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 285. 


In reviewing Valéry's theory of literature Suckling 
attempts to identify the French poet as an epitome of en- 
lightened occidental thought. Valéry appears as a thought- 
ful and judicious artist who has successfully found his way 
through the maze of nineteenth century thought, with its 
poles of attraction and poles of repulsion. 


Louis Edouard Tabary. Duranty (1833-1880): Etude bio- 
graphique et critigue. Préface et essai bibliographique de 
Maurice Parturier. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1954. Pp. 225. 


Duranty, novelist, critic and historian of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, is more important as a relic of his age than 
as a man with a message for our times; and Taban describes 
him as just that and little more. 


Auguste Viatte. Histoire littéraire de 1'Amérique 
frangaise. Québec, Presses Universitaires Laval 1954. Pp. 


545 


Viatte examines in detail the Franco-American literature 
of Canada, Louisiana, New England, Haiti, Martinique, and 


Guadeloupe. In these parts of the New World he finds some 
seven or eight million people whose native language is 
French. The most flourishing French literatures in the New 
World are, of course, in Quebec and Haiti. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ferdinand Alquié. Descartes, l'homme et l'oeuvre. Paris, 
Hatier-Boivin, 1956. Pp. 174. (Connaissance des lettres," 


45.) 


Lloyd James Austin. L'Univers poétique de Baudelaire. Paris, 
Mercure de France, 1956. Pp. 354. 


J. B. Barrére. Le regard d'Orphée. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 37. 75 cents. 


Rice Chiappelli. Il Pensiero religioso di Shelley. Rome, 
Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1956. Pp. 130. ("Uomini 
e dottrine," 4.) 


Albert Gr&dser. Das literarische Tagebuch: Studien tiber 
Elemente des Tageduchs als Kunstform. Saarbriicken, West-Ost 
Verlag, 1955. Pp. 142. ("Schriften der Universita&t des 
Seaarlandes.") 


Jean Guillaume. Essai sur la valeur exézétiaque du substantif 
dansles Entrevisions et La Chanson d'Eve de Van Lerberghe. 
Brussels, Palais des Académies, 1956. Pp. 303. 


Jéhann S. Hannesson. Bibliography of the Eddas. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 110. ("Islandica," 
37; a supplement to Bibliography of the Eddas by Halldor 
Hermannsson, "Islandica," 13.) 


Thomas Jones. Brut y Tywysogyon or The Chronicle of the 
Princes. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1955. (Board 
of Celtic Studies, University of Wales History and Law Series, 
No. XVI). Pp. lxiv, 389. 


Ivar Ljungerud. Zur Nominalflexion der deutschen Literatur- 
sprache nach 1900. Lund, C.W.K. Gleerup, 1955. Pp. 350. 


Gottfried F. Merkel, ed. On Romanticism and the Art of Transla- 
tion. Studies in Honor of Edwin Hermann Zeydel. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 267. 


Pierre Moreau. Chateaubriand, l'homme et l'oeuvre. Paris, 
Hatier-Boivin, 1956. Pp. 208. ("Connaissance des lettres," 


46.) 


Kate Pearl and Werder Ritidenberg. 4,000 German Idioms and 
Colloguialisms and their English Equivalents. London, 
Hirschfeld, 1955. Pp. 470. 
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KENTUCKY MICROCARDS 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
SPONSORED BY THE SOUTH ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS, LEXINGTON 


George C. Harwell. A Concordance to the Poetical Works 
of Matthew Arnold, with an Introduction. Lexington, University 
of Kentucky Press, 1956. (Kentucky Microcards. Series A. 
Modern Language Series. Sponsored by the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association, no. 6). 32 cards. $8.00 to 
subscribers; $11.20 to others. 


This work is divided into two parts. Part 1 (pp. 1-144) 
is the introduction. It analyzes Arnold's language in chap- 
ters on "Preciseness and Vividness," "Words Used in Special 
Ways," "Rare or New Words," "Proper Names," "Grammatical 
Anomalies," and "Poetic Devices". The author shows that 
Arnold's genius was "to combine the vividness and richness 
of pure description with the force and preciseness of dis- 
Quisition". Part 2 (pp. 1-1306) is the concordance proper, 
based on the so-designated "Popular Edition": Poeticai Works 
of Matthew Arnold (Macmillan, 1890), the last edition the 
poet had to authorize personally and the most complete edition 
at the time of the compilation of this concordance. 


Paul Knowlton Whitaker. The Inferiority Complex in 
Sudermann's Life and Works. Lexington, University of Kentucky 
Press, 1956. (Kentucky Microcards. Series A. Modern Language 
Series. Sponsored by the South Atlantic Modern Language Assoc- 
jation, no. 7). 5 cards. $1.25 to subscribers; $1.75 to others. 


Hermann Sudermann's autobiographical Bilderbuch meiner 
Jugend (1922), dealing with the first thirty years of his life, 
reveals an acute feeling of inferiority stemming from social, 
physical, and financial factors. This inferiority complex 
colors his attitude toward society in his literary work with 
abnormal sensitiveness to any type of coercion, expressed in 
resentment against what Sudermann feels is the tyranny of the 
social order and convention. He tries to compensate by empha- 
sis on freedom, on unhampered development of the personality 
and free expression of the inner self. Frau Sorge (1887) is 
actually a psychological autobiography, presenting a character 
who (like the author) suffers from an exaggerated feeling of 
inferiority. Similarly Das rémische Bad (1887), Katzensteg 
(1889), Die Ehre (1889), Sodoms Ende (1891), Die Heimat (1893), 
Der tolle Professor (1926), and Die Frau des Steffen Tromholt 
(1929) also show Sudermann's feeling of inferiority indirectly 
in his emotionally colored attitude toward society and social 
convention. The last book is a thinly disguised account of 
Sudermann's own married life, emphasizing the conflict between 
the artist and the tyranny of society as embodied in the insti- 
tution of marriage. 
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